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Edi torial Speaking 


SHAKE-UP OR SHAKEDOWN? 


“WHO SHOT PRES. EISENHOWER?” 


PREAD across a page in the theatrical and motion picture 
trade paper Variety recently, this headline startled us into an 
investigation we feel we should share with our readers. If there 
is to be a continuous supply of films for schools, community use 
and TV at prices all can afford ... if it is to be possible for 
producers to go on making such films within this country . . . we 
must have unions that cooperate with mutual respect, and diffi- 
culties like this one between the IATSE-AFL and the ADTFC- 
CIO should be dealt with in the full light of public opinion. 
Briefly, the Association of Documentary and Television Film 
Craftsmen ‘‘shot’’ the President, and the International Alliance 
of Theatrical and Stage Employees objected. But the story starts 
farther back than this undignified incident. 


“—OR ELSE”... 


Threats and ‘‘or else’’ innuendos when used by a union like 
IATSE against another union, a producer, sponsor or theatre 
owner, might mean anything from dropping precious cameras ‘‘by 
accident’? to battering cameramen, or to not showing a film. They 
might also mean nothing that should make one tremble. A look- 
back to several months ago might be helpful in this connection, 
when MPO Productions of New York City had the job of photo- 
graphing a fashion show at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and, as 
usual, prepared to use an ADTFC crew. IATSE officials promptly 
warned the producer and hotel management they might ‘‘run into 
difficulties’’ if they used ADTFC, then contacted for support the 
other unions on the job: their own Local No. 1 (stagehands), the 
IBEW (International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, an old 
AFL craft union), and the AFL hotel service union representing 
the waiters, elevator operators, cooks, ete. All three refused to 
act against the ADTFC, however, and the IATSE threat proved 
an abortive effort. LA retreated—until December 1953, when 
VIOLATED was booked into New York’s ‘‘ World Theater.’’ 

In making this theatrical film its producer, William Holland, 
had used some ADTFC men. According to a Variety news item, 
VIOLATED was stopped for an hour by the theater’s projectionist 
under IATSE order, because ‘‘this film was made by a non-union 
erew.’’ The use of the term ‘‘non-union’’ was quite incorrect but, 
as this was the first time such a stoppage had ever occurred, the 
theater owner and the producer were caught unprepared. Mr. Hol- 
land promised to use IATSE in future, and permission was given 
for projection to proceed. 

The climax came when MPO (the same company as in the hotel 
incident) was called on to shoot a film of Pres. Eisenhower de- 
livering his Lincoln Day Address. MPO took an ADTFC crew to 
the White House, where an IATSE newsreel cameraman threw 
the fat into the fire again. This time Robert Montgomery, assisting 
the President in his public relations, sensibly pointed out there 
was no room for jurisdictional disputes inside the White House. 
The film was shot, the ADTFC crew commended for speed and 
efficiency. It was therefore with considerable surprise that ADTFC 
officers noted an item in Variety a few days later which declared 
that the newsreels ‘‘taken by the CIO crew in Washington’’ (the 
ADTFC crew, that is), would not be shown by AFL projectionists. 
The souree of the story was not ascertainable. At this point, there- 
fore, and without questioning the publication’s bona fides, the 
ADTFC took a full page ad in Variety to explain fully who did 
‘*shoot’’ Pres, Eisenhower and by what right. The ad also chal- 
lenged the IATSE on its refusal to show the film to the public. 


SHAKE-UP OR SHAKEDOWN? 


We are for unions . . . but not for dictatorship by any one 
union. The ADTFC was formed because it was impossible to get 
into the LATSE. Its membership books were closed. Even since the 
Taft-Hartley Law, entry into IATSE has been a dubious possi- 
sibility. Yet we find the IATSE announcing—this time throug! 
the columns of Film Daily—that no film will be shown thea- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Here’s what A-V experts say 
about the Pageant’s exclusive 
pre-lubrication feature 


“Over-oiling is one of the 
chief hazards in projec- 
tor maintenance. It re- 
sults in costly, tedious 
cleaning jobs and often 
damages film. Pageant 
users never have any such trouble 
because their projectors are per- 
manently lubricated—there’s never 
a need for service caused by over- 
or under-oiling.” 


A. R. Mickelson, Director 
Audio-Visual Dept. 
Epko Film Service 
Fargo, North Dakota 


“In spite of all we tell cus- 
tomers about how to oil 
projectors properly, too 
many of them never seem 
to do it right or at all. So 
it’s a welcome relief to be 
able to offer Kodak’s lifetime-lu- 
bricated Pageant.” 


Paul M. King 
Krum's Audio-Visual 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


“After 18 years’ experi- 
ence serving educational 
institutions with numer- 
ous service headaches re- 
sulting from under- or 
over-lubrication of mo- 
tion-picture projectors, I, as well 
as my customers, welcome the 
Kodascope Pageant Projector’s 
permanent pre-lubrication feature 
as an important contribution to- 
ward trouble-free operation.” 


R. G. Smith, Jr. 
Audio-Visual Center 
Augusta, Georgia 


“No wonder the Koda- 
scope Pageant Sound 
Projector is gaining pop- 
ularity so fast. Its exclu- 
sive pre-lubrication fea- 
ture completely elimi- 
nates the possibility of under- or 
over-oiling. For this reason the 
Pageant is ideal for training rooms 
that are used by a number of in- 
structors, where servicing the pro- 
jector is always left to the ‘other 
fellow.’ ”’ 


Wilson Gill 
Wilson Gill, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


Super-brilliant new Pageant can 
banish your room-darkening problems 


When unwanted light gets past drawn blinds 
or shades, movies wash out and lose their 
sparkle. Viewers strain, lose interest. But even 
under adverse conditions, the Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projector, Model AV-071, 
screens pictures brilliantly. Its Plus-40 Shut- 
ter provides 40% more light than standard shut- 
ters ... gives crisp, super-bright pictures any- 
where, any time. 


Compact, Powerful 

The AV-071 combines projector and well- 
baffled 8-inch speaker in a single, easy-to-carry 
case. Its true-rated 7-watt amplifier delivers 
plenty of power for normal sound needs. And 
a simple adjustment of the exclusive sound- 
focus control gives optimum sound from any 
film—regardless of the position or condition 
of the sound track. 


A Pageant for Every 16mm. Need 
The AV-071 is just one of six outstanding 
Pageant models. Here’s how each of the other 


models is designed to help you solve a par- 
ticular problem .. . 


Model 1 is the economical top choice for all- 
around sound and silent showings. Has all 


the superior features of the AV-071, except 
the Plus-40 Shutter. 

Model AV-151 has an extra-powerful 15-watt 
amplifier and matching 12-inch speaker to 
overcome sound difficulties in auditorium- 
size rooms. 

Model AV-151-E combines added sound power 
with the extra brilliance of Kodak’s remark- 
able Plus-40 Shutter. 

Model AV-151-S has a powerful 1 5-watt ampli- 
fier and compact 8-inch speaker built into a 
single case. 

Model AV-151-SE has a 15-watt amplifier for 
added power, the Plus-40 Shutter for extra 
brilliance, and an 8-inch speaker for compact 
portability. 

Pageant prices start at a remarkably low $375 
(subject to change without notice). 


How your dealer can help you 

Whether it’s special lighting problems or 
difficult acoustical conditions you face, your 
Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will be glad to 
help you select the Kodascope Pageant tai- 
lored to fit your movie-showing needs. See 
him soon for a free demonstration—or fill out 
the handy coupon below. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, pep. 8-v, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer and information on: 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors, Model 1 [] Model AV-071 1) 
Models AV-151 and AV-151-E 1 Models AV-151-S and AV-151-SE 1 
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NewS... 


GOLDEN REEL AWARDS 


ILM programs personnel from national 

organizations will be brought together 
at the first annual American Film Assembly 
to be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago from April 1 to 3. Sponsored by 
the Film Council of America, a two-day dis- 
play of current releases of nontheatrical 
producers will be featured in a two-day 
Golden Reel Film Festival. Showings of 
twelve subject matter categories will run 
simultaneously, and one film in each will be 
granted the Golden Reel Award. It is plan- 
ned that these award winners will be shown 
subsequently in many communities through- 
out the country under the auspices of local 
film councils. Those interested in submitting 
entries or obtaining additional information, 
should write to the Film Council of America, 
600 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 

Categories of competition are: Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources; Geography and 
Travel; Graphic Arts; History and Biogra- 
phy; Home and Family; Medical Sciences; 
Religion and Ethics; Safety; Sales Promo- 
tion; Science; Sociological and Political 
Understanding; Training. The competition 
is open to all films produced for a principal 
purpose other than entertainment, of 50 
minutes or less in running time, and re- 
leased in 16 mm to nontheatrical users in 
the United States from January 1, 1953 
to February 1, 1954. 


CONQUEST OF EVEREST WINS 


HE first prize in the Robert J. Flaherty 
Award competition sponsored by the 
College of the City of New York was won 
this year by THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST, 
the British-made color film of the ambitious 
expedition which last June achieved the 
summit of the world’s highest mountain. 
The award has not been given since 1950. 
Competition was so close this year that 
two special awards were also presented. One 
went to Edward R. Murrow for his televi- 
sion documentary ARGUMENT IN INDIANAP- 
OLI:, a 20-minute report on the difficulties 
encountered by the American Civil Liberties 
Union in hiring a meeting hall in Indianap- 
olis, Ind. The second went to George C. 
Stoney for Att My Basigs, a 57-minute 
film used by the Georgia Public Health De- 
partment for training midwives, and made 
for the Medical Audio-Visual Institute of 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. Two honorable mention awards went 
to Joseph Krumgold for AND Now MIGUEL, 
story of a New Mexico child (for the U.S. 
Information Service); and to Herman Van 
Der Horst for two Dutch films, HovEN Zo! 
{postwar reconstruction of Rotterdam) and 
SuHooT THE NEtTs (the herring industry). 
Judges for the competition were David 
Flaherty; Richard Griffith of the Museum 
of Modern Art; Amos Vogel of Cinema 16; 
Lewis Jacobs, producer; Bosley Crowther 
of the New York Times; Archer Winston 
of the New York Post; Otis Guernsey of 
the New York Herald Tribune; and Arthur 
Knight of the Saturday Review. 
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Plans for a national study of a a-v materials in 
U.S. schools and colleges are discussed by Dr. 
Frank Hubbard, Director, Research Division, Na- 


tional Education Association, and Dr, Paul W. F.° 


Witt, President, Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
N.E.A. To take a year, the study will provide 
information on current a-v education, and indi- 


‘cate ways for making a-v materials increasingly 


effective. This is the first comprehensive study 
since 1946. 


FLAHERTY FOUNDATION FORMED 


O encourage the production of motion 

pictures in the Robert Flaherty tradi- 
tion, to illuminate the ways of life of peo- 
ples and cultures throughout the world, the 
Robert Flaherty Foundation, Inc., has been 
established. The announcement was made by 
Mrs. Robert Flaherty, widow of the film 
pioneer, who has already bequeathed the 
Flaherty collection of film stills, manuscripts 
and other materials to the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art (N.Y.C.). Offices for the Foundation 
will be at the Museum, 

Grants to film makers will be made by 
the Foundation for preliminary surveys of 
the locale and subject of proposed films. 
This was considered by Mr. Flaherty to be 
one of the most important steps in film mak- 
ing, and one particularly difficult for many 
film makers to finance. Producers will be in- 
vited to submit projects to the Foundation’s 
Advisory Committee, consisting of Rene 
d’Harnoncourt, Director of the Museum of 
Modern Art; J. Donald Adams, New York 
Times critic; James Agee, critic and screen 
writer; and Edward Steichen, Director of 
the Dept. of Photography, Museum of 
Modern Art. 

Film Festivals will also be sponsored by 
the Foundation in several countries, not only 
of Flaherty films, but of others made in 
the Flaherty spirit. The first such festivities 
were held recently in Albuquerque and Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 

Similar foundations are being organized 
abroad with such famous names as Grierson, 
Paul Rotha, Basil Wright, Norman Wilson, 
Forsyth Hardy and Jean Benoit-Levy parti- 
cipating. Organizers of the New York group 
were Mrs. Flaherty, Richard Griffith, Charles 
Siepmann, Edward Sammis, Arthur Knight, 
Jean Benoit-Levy and David Flaherty, now 
Secretary of the Foundation. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Coming fvents.. . 


= Association of Supervision and Curricv- 
lum Development Convention—March 7-15, 
Tos Angeles, Calif. 


mw 1954 National Audio-Visual Association 
Western Regional Meeting—March 25-27 at 
Hotel El Rancho, Sacramento, Calif. 


= American Film Assembly—April 1-3, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Will fea- 
ture competition for films in thirteen cate- 
gories, subjects must be 1953 releases. For 
information and entry blanks write: Film 
Council of America, 600 Davis St., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


= Sixth International Color Slide Exhibi- 
tion of The Berks Camera Club—Entries 
closing April 17; judging on April 25. For 
information write: John H. Kline, Berks 
Camera Club, 550 N. Eleventh St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


m= 1954 National Institute for Audio-Vis- 
ual Selling—July 25-29 at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind., sponsored by the 
University and the National Audio-Visual 
Association. 


m= National Audio-Visual Association 1954 
Convention—July 29-August 4 at Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


30,000 PRACTICAL NURSES NEEDED 


O stimulate recruitment of students in 
practical nursing, a color and sound film 
will be produced by the National Association 
for Practical Nurse Education. A grant of 
$30,000 has been made for this purpose by 
the Samuel H. Kress Foundation. 
According to Miss Hilda Torrop, Execu- 
tive Director of the Association, there has 
been no motion picture available ‘‘which 
dramatizes and interprets the field of prac- 
tical nursing.’’ There are 290 approved prac- 
tical nursing schools in this country whose 
training programs are one year in duration. 
Miss Torrop reported that last year only 
12,000 students were graduated, when the 
nation’s health requires 30,000 graduates an- 
nually. 


THEATRE OWNERS HEAR 
GOLDENSON 


ELEVISION, like other forms of en- 

tertainment, competes for man’s leisure 
time, stated Leonard H. Goldenson in his re- 
cent keynote address to the Theater Owners 
of America Convention. However, Mr. Gold- 
enson maintained that motion pictures and 
television differ sufficiently in their types of 
programs and presentations so that one is 
not a replacement of the other. He claimed 
that the novelty of television in the heavily 
saturated television areas is levelling off and 
the box office grosses are increasing. Because 
television is uniquely suited to reach large 
audiences, the exhibitors were urged to ex- 
periment with new methods of utilizing the 
medium to promote motion pictures. Mr. Gold- 
enson is president of American Broadcast- 
ing-Paramount Theatres, Inc. 
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A-V RISING IN THE SOUTHEAST 


ECENT news from the Southeast in- 

dicates increasing interest in the use 
of visual aids in public schools. Programs 
designed to assist educators to develop the 
impact of a-v materials were held in North 
Carolina, Alabama and Mississippi. Kenneth 
McIntyre, head of the Bureau of Visual 
Education of the University of North Caro- 
lina; Dr. James F. Caldwell, Director of 
Audio-Visual Service at the University of 
Alabama; and W. D. R. Stovall, Mississippi 
Supervisor of Audio-Visual Education were 
the conference leaders. C. R. Crakes of the 
DeVry Corporation was guest speaker at each 
of the state meetings. 


THIRD YEAR FOR AHP 


HE American Heritage Project of the 

American Library Association begins its 
third season of activities with major pro- 
grams in Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ver- 
mont, Washington and Wisconsin. 

New film guides have been prepared by 
Mrs. Patricia Cory for CENTRALIZATION and 
DECENTRALIZATION, THE HIGH WALL, POLiITI- 
CAL PARTIES, PRESSURE GROUPS, TICKETS TO 
FREEDOM and WITH THESE HANpDs. Guides 
are listed in a revised checklist, available 
from the AHP offices at 50 E. Huron St., 
Chieago 11, Ill. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


URING the 1953 fiscal year the Library 
D of Congress increased its collection of 
motion pictures and filmstrips by 2,010 titles. 
Of these, 491 were from copyright sources, 
776 were Japanese films transferred from 
the Army, and 723 were German films also 
from the Army. 

Air conditioning of the vaults in which 
nitrate films are stored, a project undertaken 
by the National Archives to decrease fire 
hazard, is nearing completion. 


USDA FILMS FOR TV 


HERE are at present 50 U.S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture films available 
for television. To meet television time re- 
quirements, new films at present being com- 
pleted will be designed to fit 15 and 30 
minute TV program schedules. A list of 
agricultural subject films for TV is obtain- 
able from the Motion Picture Service, U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


FREE SOUND 


OCHOOLS, churches and industry may 
\ convert 16mm silent films to sound, 
without charge during February and March. 
Beli & Howell Co., Chicago, will apply its 
magnetic Soundstripe free, up to 400 feet 
of film submitted through B&H dealers. 
Whore desired, B&H dealers will assist fitm 
owners in recording their own commentary 
musical background. 
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MUNICIPAL REPORT 


HE City Council of Tucson, Arizona, 

‘‘with magnificent success’’ has issued 
the Mayor’s annual report in the form of 
a 25-minute film which pictures the activi- 
ties of city employees, from garbage col- 
lecting to street paving, laying water mains, 
to giving traffic tickets. It also dramatizes 
Tucson as a tourist center, a good place to 
visit as well as to reside. 


FILM COUNCIL SUGGESTIONS 


UDGING from a recent issue of The Film 

Counsellor (Toronto, Canada), film coun- 
cil problems are about the same on both sides 
of the U.S.-Canada border. The editorial 
states that smaller communities are more ac- 
tive than larger cities.’? Many more oppor- 
tunities for diversion in large cities is stated 
as a major reason, but it is also claimed that 
‘‘a large segment of city populations have 
little or no outside interests,’’ though, with 
proper incentives and sound leadership, many 
of these people can be converted to Film 
Council activities. The Counsellor suggests 
the following as possible attractions: Free 
public programs; a city-wide canvas of po- 
tential film users; extension of equipment 
and projection services; social activities 
where fellowship is the keynote, for ‘‘a 
barrier of shyness may often discourage a 
potential worker;’’ public services such as 
mobile units serving institutions; and special- 
ized showings catering to specific interest 
areas (as, social workers, office workers, 
hobbyists, etc). 


CAST YOUR BREAD 
UPON THE SCREEN 


LOAF of bread may represent a trip 
to the bakery or the heavenly scent 
from a home oven, but in the village of 
Villar D’Arene in the French Alps, bread 
becomes a part of a community festivity. 
Annually, a baker is elected to the honored 
post of baker of the ‘‘ pain boulli,’’ a black 
rye baked once a year for year-round con- 
sumption. The ceremony with all its rituals 
is considered unique by anthropologists. And 
through the auspices of an enlightened Can- 
adian sponsor, MacGavin Bakers Ltd. of 
Vancouver, the colorful event is now being 
recorded by Crawley Films Ltd., of Ottawa. 
The sponsor’s name will be mentioned in 
lead and end titles only, and the company 
will use the film for general public relations. 
After much preliminary research, and in- 
cluding a reconnaisance trip to the village 
last year, the Crawley crew is now at work. 
French motion picture technicians in Paris 
are assisting in the project, and the technical 
advisor is M. Marcel Maget, Conservator of 
the Musees Nationaux, Paris. Museum work- 
ers in both Canada and France who have as- 
sisted in the preparatory stages of the film 
will be among the users of the final prints. 
It is reported that, besides being a scene 
of so interesting an old custom, Villar 
D’Arene is also an extremely photogenic 
spot. 


Editorially Speaking 
(Continued from page 2) 


trically that does not carry the IA seal. The 
scapegoat picture in the case of this most 
recent pronouncement is the award-winning 
LITTLE FuGITivE, which happens to have 
been shot by three individuals as a per- 
sonal expression. Obviously, if IATSE is 
to be permitted this sort of jurisdiction, 
all new creative effort will be throttled. 

We find more to our liking the policy of 
the ADTFC which, since its inception, has 
welcomed all qualified film people, and has 
also provided opportunities to apprentices 
for advancement. Along with its members 
and management, we believe that all unions 
should be open in this same way. 

There’s no doubt that an outfit like the 
IATSE can throw some weight around. The 
question now is, to what extent... . It is 
significant that a careful check revealed, in 
the instance of the President’s Lincoln Day 
Address, not a single motion picture theater 
refused to show the film... . 

One wonders, too, if the IATSE is un- 
aware there is a law in the U. 8S. that says 
a secondary boycott is illegal. This means 
that a union not directly concerned in a 
labor-management dispute cannot involve 
itself in a work stoppage or strike. A pro- 
ducer can sue, or a theater manager or a 
sponsor; and none of these are sponge-y 
groups. Nor is any union in this country 
bigger than the U. 8S. The courts have to 
support a law that has been duly passed 
and ratified, whether it’s a good law or a 
bad one. Is it possible, then, the IA did not 
realize that its actions in the Waldorf- 
Astoria matter, and in respect of the 
‘*World Theater’’ projectionist, could have 
been construed as direct violations? Are LA’s 
members aware of the dangers they are pos- 
sibly being exposed to, by their officials? 

It might also be pointed out, for the good 
of IATSE-AFL again, that the majority of 
the TV networks are ClO-manned, which 
puts the ADTFC in an obviously powerful 
position. It should be noted too, that this is 
not 1945 and ADTFC is not a group of 
kindly, rather elderly carpenters and painters 
but includes some tough ex-seamen and 
armed services’ vets, capable of standing 
their ground in any eventuality. 

Above all—what about innuendo and ter- 
roristic tactics, altogether? This country 
isn’t behind the Iron Curtain yet—or is it? 
At this moment some good film fare would 
seem to be called for, on the democratic 
‘freedom of enterprise’’ principle as it 
applies to labor organizations, as well as to 
the activities of capital and management. 

The moment for our industry is a crucial 
one. But if the unions can settle their dif- 
ferences and cooperate amicably, the future 
ean be great in many ways. We understand 
that the ADTFC is willing and anxious to 
work in this kind of atmosphere and is hope- 
ful of leadership in this, direection from the 
IATSE. We ourselves feel the matter to be 
of such importance that we have stopped the 
presses for it and re-made the opening 
pages of this issue... . 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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Miss Margaret Rohwer’s second graders check 

their film readers before seeing the film itself for 

a second time. This was at their own request for 
more clarification . . . 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


HE Division of Visual Education top- 

ped 116,000 in its circulation of sound 
film prints delivered to Chicago’s 414 pub- 
lic schools and their branches in the 38 
weeks of the 1952-1953 school year. 


But what has most impressed State De- 
partment of Education visitors, as well as 
Chicago educators and the educational serv- 
ices staff of the Division, has not been the 
quantity circulated, but the quality of the 
utilization. 

Educational films and filmstrips received 
their greatest impetus in the nation’s class- 
rooms as a result of their wide and valuable 
use during the war. Consequently, many 
teachers found materials available with 
which they had not been trained to teach. 
Manufacturers and producers were provid- 
ing an ever-increasing stream of new equip- 
ment and, screen materials. 

Despite the excellent utilization of sound 
films in the war training program, classroom 
teachers all too frequently used them merely 
as a pleasant diversion at the end of the day, 
or an opportunity to reward good behavior. 
For the purpose of training teachers in good 
utilization practices through in-service meet- 
ings, the educational services staff of the Di- 
vision of Visual Education was organized. 

Under the very capable direction of James 
P. Fitzwater, whose own experiences in the 
classroom and in the Navy were well adpated 
to the need of the Division, three members of 
the teaching personnel in Chicago’s schools 
were selected to explain and demonstrate 
good utilization practices. 


SIX BASIC STEPS 


The six steps which the educational serv- 
ices staff encourages to provide good utiliza- 
tion in the classroom are: 1) selection of 
material, 2) obtaining material and equip- 
ment, 3) teacher preparation, 4) class prep- 
aration, 5) showing the film or filmstrip, and 
6) follow-up activities. 

To accomplish the training program in 
schools, the assistant director and the two 
educational consultants arrange for half-day 
workshops particularly when new equipment 
is being delivered. Thus, all members of the 
faculty in a school may become proficient in 
the operation of projectors. The staff realizes 
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The CHICAGO PICTURE 


By EMILIE U. LEPTHIEN 


Educational Consultant, Division of Visual Education, 
Board of Education, Chicago, Ill. 


that a teacher who is confident in her ability 
to thread and operate a projector is more 
apt to use films educationally in her class- 
room. 

A typical month for a member of the edu- 
cational services staff may include a dozen 
demonstration lessons in almost as many 
schools so that teachers may observe the tech- 
niques of good utilization practices, five or 
six noon faculty meetings to acquaint teach- 
ers with the materials available from the 
Division, workshops to train teachers in the 
operation of equipment, and calls on school 
visual coordinators and principals. 

Although the staff member may spend a 
brief period with the building coordinator, 
the time affords an opportunity to assist the 
coordinator in performing his or her duties 
efficiently. Visits with principals build good 
will and understanding between the schools 
and the Division. 

In their visits to schools, the members of 
the educational services staff have found 
teachers growing more and more aware of 
the significance of visual materials in the 
classroom. In very rare instances are films 
shown in the assembly hall as entertainment. 
As teachers have discovered that the Division 
carries 17,000 prints of approximately 1700 
titles which fit specific units in the courses of 
study, they have learned that films will im- 
plement and supplement their teaching. 

Although basic film and filmstrip orders 
are sent at the end of each semester by the 
building coordinator for school delivery dur- 
ing the succeeding semester, teachers are en- 
couraged to make use of supplementary and 
‘*will call’’ orders. Schools are not limited 
in the number of films they may request. 
However, teachers often find a film available 
for three days on a ‘‘will call’’ basis which 
could not be delivered to the school for the 
entire week. 


SUPPLEMENTARY HELP 


To provide teachers with information re- 
garding the materials, the staff prepares 
catalogs for elementary and for secondary 
schools and college use. Building coordinators 
also receive a monthly news sheet of per- 
tinent information. 

To point out the value of the new tools 
for teaching, the staff has participated in 
various research projects involving the use 
of magnetic sound projectors, film readers, 
and sound-striped films. 


About the Author: 


A PRODUCT of Chicago Teachers 
College, Miss Lepthien has a BS 
from Northwestern University, is work- 
ing on her MA, is a teacher who likes 
the classroom, She has taught 3rd 
grade elementary, also 6th, 7th and 
8th grade science and social studies in 
Chicago. Her experience includes six 
years as a staff writer for the science 
series on the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion radio station WBEZ. For the past 
nearly three years she has been educa- 
tional consultant on the service staff of 
the Division of Visual Education, In this 
capacity she does such in-service work 
in the schools as demonstration lessons, , 
advising on selection of materials, is 
an exceptionally effective audio-visual 
enthusiast. 


The results of this research have been pub- 
lished and offer opportunities for other class- 
room teachers to adapt the techniques to 
their own situations. 

The staff is constantly aware of its rela- 
tion to the total educational picture and the 
members serve on various curriculum plan- 
ning committees and assist other departments 
and divisions whenever possible. 

To carry on the mechanics of distribution 
and inspection, the repair of equipment and 
films, requires a service manager and his 
staff of twenty-four. 

James P. Fitzwater, Division director, and 
the entire corps at the Division of Visual 
Education are anticipating an even greater 
demand for materials in the 1953-1954 school 
year. 

They feel that their opportunity for edu- 
cational service has the approval of Dr. 
Benjamin C. Willis, newly elected general 
superintendent of schools. Using the facili- 
ties of the Chicago Board of Education FM 
station, WBEZ, Dr. Willis addressed the 
teachers of the city at the opening of the 
1953 school term. He knew, he said, that 
Chicago teachers would utilize all of the new 
tools for learning and instruction in their 
classrooms, and reminded them that the 
Division is ready to fulfill their requests for 
these important new tools. 
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In the “good old days” when, to be suspected of 
being even Union-minded, was to be - blacklisted. 
From THE UAW-AFL STORY... . 


THE W.E.B. LIBRARY 


HOSE in the labor movement interested 
in the 16mm field have long lamented 
organized labor’s lack of interest in a 
medium which has been so successfully used 
by business and industry. In recent years, 
however, unions—A.F.L. and C.1.0. alike— 
have begun to show an increasing awareness 
of the tremendous potentialities of the film 
as a medium of education and information, 
and considerable progress has been made. 
The A.F.L.’s Workers Education Bureau, 
long an exponent of audio-visual media, set 
up a film library in 1949 and has steadily ex- 
panded it since that date. The library now 
includes about 75 films, a number of film- 
strips, and a few recordings. The major em- 
phasis is on films and the majority of the 
Bureau’s films are on labor. Since we have 
pointed out that labor has lagged behind in 
the film field, we should take this opportunity 
to call the roll of those A.F.L. unions who 
have been sufficiently far-sighted and public- 
relations-conscious to produce some good 
(and, to be honest, some not-so-good) films. 
At the top of the list must go the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ film 
classic, WITH THESE HaANDs. Also notable 
among film producers is the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, Atlantic and Gulf District, 
with its films, THE BATTLE OF WALL STREET, 
Tus Is THE §8.I.U., and its latest release 
entitled THE SEAFARERS. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers—A.F.L, has also recently 
jointed the ranks with a 45-minute color 
documentary, THE UAW-AFL Story. A 
WatcH FOR JOE produced by the Retail 
Clerks International Association, is a popular 
Hollywood dramatic film showing the benefits 
of unionization. Pursuit or HAPPINESS 
shows how the union benefits a member of 
the Amalgamated Association of Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen. THE CARPENTER, 
Tus Is Our BROTHERHOOD, and THE Car- 
PENTERS’ HOME are all productions of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. I. A. DocuMENTARY tells the story 
of the growth of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees, and UNIon 
IN THE MILL shows how the Paper Makers 
organize a local. WE SERVE THE PUBLIC 
pa\s tribute to the men and women of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Our 
Uxion—Loca 91 tells the story of one of 
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We Use Films in Our Program 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
- WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU - 


Headquarters: 1625 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Founded: 1921 
Director: John D, Connors 


- Membership: The Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau is the Education De- 
partment of the American Fed- 


- eration of Labor which has over 
10,000,000 members. 


Purposes: To foster, promote, and 
encourage the development of 
workers’ education programs by 
A.F.L. unions, 


Publications: Workers Education 
Bureau Monthly News Letter 


the big New York locals of the I.L.G.W.U. 

In addition to these union-made films, the 
Workers Education Bureau also distributes 
such labor films as Locat 100, SHop STE- 
WARD, and DUES AND THE UNION (National 
Film Board of Canada); and U. 8. Govern- 
ment films such as UNION LocaL, Your 
SoctaL SECURITY, and LOOKING AHEAD. 

Labor’s interests range far beyond im- 
mediate bread-and-butter issues and the film 
library reflects these interests with films on 
discrimination, foreign affairs, world trade, 
international relations, economic problems, 
cooperatves, the United Natons, ete. Some of 
the most popular titles are: THE HIGH 
WALL, DuE Process or LAW DENIED, PREs- 
SURE GROUPS, WORLD TRADE FOR BETTER 
LIVING, ONE WoRLD OR NONE, POWERS OF 
CONGRESS, and FATE or A CHILD. 

The mere existence of a film library ob- 
viously does not mean much unless the films 
are put to good use out in the field among 
our membership, and we are increasingly 
active in our efforts to promote the use of 
films by A.F.L. unions. Our catalogue, Films 


CAROLINE HODGIN, a 1940 graduate of 
St. Lawrence University, has an M.A. in 
English from the University of Rochester. . . 
For three years in New York City she was 
in charge of film and tour work for the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A... . 
spent something over a year as film spe- 
cialist fo rthe American Automobile Asso- 
ciation , . . has served as a consultant for 
the Veterans Administration in the com- 
pilation and editing of several medical 
film catalogues. . . . As research assistant 
and film specialist, she has been with the 
Workers Education Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the past two 
years. 


No. 25 ina series to ascertain 
what national organizations use 
films and to what end... 


for Labor, has been widely circulated both 
within and without the labor movement. Our 
monthly News Letter includes a film page on 
which we review current motion pictures of 
interest to labor, and announce new additions 
to our library. Realizing that projection 
equipment is basic to any film program, we 
have endeavored to familiarize our members 
with various makes and models of projectors, 
screens,’ ete., and we arrange to purchase 
all such equipment for them at a discount. 
During the past three years a good many of 
our local unions have taken advantage of 
this opportunity to set themselves up with 
projectors, screens, slide projector, record 
players, tape recorders, ete. 


FILM-OF-THE-MONTH PLAN 


The latest promotional effort of the film 
library has been the establishment of a 
‘¢Film-a-Month’’ plan whereby unions se- 
cure one film each month on a date they 
specify, for a ten months’ period. The ten 
films are selected from a list of sixteen, and 
the cost for the entire series is $20.00. This 
plan, introduced in the fall of 1953, has al- 
ready proven a popular one and it is our 
hope that an increasing number of unions 
will participate in it. The sixteen films from 
which the Film-a-Month films are chosen are 
nine labor films (THE BATTLE OF WALL 
STREET, THE CARPENTER, THE FUTURE OF 
Labor UNIONS, LocaL 100, UNION IN THE 
MILL, UNION Goes TO SCHOOL, WATCH FOR 
Jozr, THE Pursuit OF HAPPINESS, WITH 
THESE HANpS); three films on domestic 
issues (THE HiGH WALL, PRESSURE GROUPS, 
and VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE); two on 
world affairs (THE OTHER PARIS and WORLD 
Arrairs ARE Your AFrralIRS); and two de- 
signed to help make union meetings more 
effective (DiscUSSION TECHNIQUE and Par- 
LIAMENTARY PROCEDURE IN ACTION). 


UTILIZATION 


While it is difficult to guide the use of 
films shipped to a local in San Francisco 
from a library in Washington, we do at- 
tempt to assist users along the right path 
by sending a discussion guide with the film. 
In the case of our Film-a-Month users, we 
write on the day we ship, stating that the 
film is en route, suggesting that they pre- 
view it prior to using, and enclosing a sec- 
ond copy of the discussion guide. Unfortu- 
nately, this is primarily a one-way corre- 
spondence, so we have little way of knowing 
how effective the guides are or how much 
chance they are given to be effective. When 
we have heard, however, results have been 
reported as being good. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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1,584,000 feet of film and... 


no 
sign 
of wear 


New Filmosound Specialist 
with Sapphire jewel parts 
gives trouble-free operation! 


Television station WSPD-TV in To- 
ledo, Ohio, started using the heavy- 
duty Filmosound Specialist 16mm re- 
cording projector on November 6, 
1952. Twenty-four weeks later—after 
1,584,000 feet of film had been shown 
with this Specialist—Bell & Howell ex- 
amined it to detect any signs of wear. 
Even under a magnifying glass not a 
single worn spot was visible on the 
critical film-handling parts! 

Wear on the critical parts (shuttle, 
guide rail, and film tension clips) of 
a projector causes picture unsteadi- 
ness and costly maintenance. But the 
sapphire jewels in the Filmosound 
Specialist protect these critical parts 
..- ensure clear, easy-to-watch movies 
. .. give the Specialist 400% longer 
life than an ordinary projector! 

To meet your particular 16mm pro- 
jection needs, many more exclusive 
features may be added to the basic 
unit. Filmosound Specialists are sold 
exclusively by your Bell & Howell 
Special Representative. Mail coupon 
for full information. 


Bell «Howell 


Bell & Howell Company, Dept. D 

7172 McCormick Road 

Chicago 45, Illinois 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, complete 4 
information on the Filmosound Specialist and the 1! 
name of my Bell & Howell Special Representative. ; 


Name 


Organ ization 


Address 


City 


County State 
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SCHOOL HEALTH IN ACTION 


HE Oklahoma State Health Department 
from time to time has managed admir- 
ably to do a film that fills a pressing need. 
This one uniquely portrays the latest pro- 
fessional thinking on school health and would 
effectively spearhead an organized movement 
to that end. Its intention, however, is one of 
advice, not recruitment. Its concern is with 
voluntary formation of local health councils: 
i.e., unofficial consultative groups of parents 
plus the community’s professional people. 
Contrasting scenes in the opening point 
out that, for the 29-million children attend- 
ing today, U.S. schools have come a long 
way. The children seem healthy specimens. 
But Miss Gordon, a teacher who notices 
things, feels helpless before the problem of 
Jane Gable’s nervousness, Charlie’s lassitude, 
Bill’s deep-seated unwillingness to attend. 


The new principal is worried by overcrowded, 
inadequate facilities. Some of the parents, 
a family physician, the school dentist and 
the public health nurse are floundering too, 
as isolated individuals. A near fatality opens 
the way for an enlarged approach to safety 
in terms of healthful environment, health 
instruction and services. Some results of 
planned activity in these basic categories 
are shown in their overall effects and in 
specific cases. . . . Look around, this film 


(Continued on page 15) 


¢ FRENCH 


AU FIL DE LA CHARENTE 
20 mins., b&w 


N a trip down the Charente River, 

from its source to La Rochelle, this 
film introduces memorials of Vauban, 
Champlain, Napoleon, Loti; features beauti- 
ful landscape and a folk song sequence; 
shows something of the Cognac industry, 
related trades, and quarrying. Interesting 
for its geographic and historic points of 
view, as well as for its presentation of 
French regional life, its text is to difficult 
for any but advanced French students, 
though its diction is very good. 


Evaluated by FABER (French-Ameri- 
can Bureau for Educational Research), 
2% previewing committee of French 
teachers on all levels. Inquire Franco- 
American Distribution Center, 972-5th 
Ave., N.Y.C. 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 
CLASSROOM and COMMUNITY 


— THIS MONTH’S COVER — 


A CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATES 


ERE is a warm, human story which 

community groups are bound to wel- 
come. Classroom teachers should be glad of 
it too, for discussion flows easily and natu- 
rally from it, even where its particular prob- 
lem does not exist. Elmdale needs a doctor 
and sets itself to secure one. This is a 
special need. But it is symbolic for all 
people living together in democratic com- 
munity, and is easily translateable into local 
terms. Meanwhile the first duty of a citizen 
—that of taking an active part in his gov- 
ernment—is demonstrated clearly and attrac- 
tively. Demonstrated at the same time is the 
efficacy of the case study technique for 
subtle and effective presentation of such in- 
tellectual concepts as democracy, its rights 
and obligations, its dependence on the indi- 
vidual, and the individual’s need of the 
group. This is also an absorbing film just to 
watch, thanks chiefly to the natural and sin- 
cere portrayal of its protagonist Bert Hen- 
derson ¢by, we understand, an engineer of 
the studio that made the picture); also of 
Sam Turner, the mayor, by a professor of 
the University at Lawrence, Kansas. It 


might have been better to feature a ficti-. 


tious club rather than to single out the Ki- 
wanis as apparently the one source of all 
help in the town; but we recommend particu- 
larly the committee meeting sequences, and 
Bert’s address to the full membership, as 
being among the best things of their kind 
we have seen on the screen. 

Simply put, the message of this story is, 
don’t wait for ‘‘someone’’ to do the things 
that are needed, but get to work yourself 
and start doing them. You will soon find 
that others want to work along with you and 
that you can make your life and your gov- 
ernment what you want them to be, if you 
go at it right. ‘‘That’s democracy,’’ says 
Bert Henderson in the finale as he catches 
the mayor in a bad play and wipes him off 
the checker board. 

If this film is well received it will inaugu- 
rate a Citizenship Series. We think it de- 
livers the goods in an attractive package, 
and that it deserves a good reception. 


26 mins., with educational study guide. 
In b&w, $125; in color, $300. 


Joe storted to participate prwen his daughter 
asked; “why don’t you do it, daddy?” .. . 


You can’t beat a flood. But you can decide to do 
something to prevent another from happening . . . 


A CITIZEN 
MAKES A DECISION 


F the first step in citizenship is to par- 

ticipate, the next is certainly to make 
wise decisions based not on snap judgments, 
casual opinion or propaganda, but on study 
and thought. The decision to be made in 
this film concerns flood control, and which 
of several proposed forms it shall take. (The 
actual flood sequences in this film, inciden- 
tally, are exciting and moving). 

Homer Keith, a working man, is not a 
direct sufferer a (strong point in the presen- 
tation), but as a citizen, is vitally concerned 
and really goes to work on the problem from 
every angle. We are not told whether he 
will vote for dams, levees, soil conservation, 
re-location or a combination of these. We 
see him, however, investigate each possibility 
to the best of his ability, and know he will 
ballot intelligently. The methods he uses 
are those any citizen follows in arriving at 
a decision concerning a specific problem in 
his own community, and this film is another 
fine example of the use of the case study 
method of approach. 


20 mins., b&w, $100, color $250. 


Both of these films were produced by Centron Corporation, Lawrence, Kansas, 
for Young America Films Inc. Both are available from local Y.A. dealers, and 
from Young America Films Inc., 18 East 41st St., N.¥.C. 17, for sale, rent, and 
television. 
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THEIR VALUE 


ORE and more people are getting to- 

gether to talk things over. But dis- 
cussion must have meaning and value for 
these people, to be a satisfying experience. 
This following comment from a woman in 
one of the American Heritage Projects 
shows what it can mean: ‘‘I have a summer 


house mind, everything blows right through - 


it. This discussion group is helping me build 
some lattice work for the vines of truth to 
hold on to.’’ 


Good discussion does not just happen. It 
is the result of the combination of an en- 
thusiastic, skilled leader, a group fully 
aware of the challenge of ideas, and a will- 
ingness to share these ideas with others. 
Above all, there must be a genuine convic- 
tion of the value of group discussion. One 
of my most rewarding moments in training 
leaders came when a professor said to me 
after the final wind-up meeting of the year: 
**It is amazing what discussion can do for 
a group. And I have tried it on my students. 
It does work! It changed an indifferent, 
dull class into a lively and exciting one.’’ 
The enthusiasm and the conviction are in- 
fectious and carry over into the group. 


It does work, but only when the right con- 
ditions help develop a real interest in the 
exchange of ideas. It takes training, prepa- 
ration, and planning to learn how to talk 
together intelligently and well. We are all 
looking for ways that will help develop good 
leaders and interested members. Perhaps a 
look at films in this field will be useful. Of 
course, the film—no matter how good—can- 
not in itself do the job training. But careful 
planning, and thoughtful preparation can 
make it an effective tool in training leaders, 
and discussants. 


SOME EXAMPLES 


DISCUSSION IN DEMOCRACY—Four 
teenagers start off with an unorganized dis- 
cussion that makes little progress. The stu- 
dent group decides to do something about it. 
Preparation, planning, and assigning re- 
sponsibilities to each member enable them 
to have a discussion that gives each student 
an opportunity to contriblte information 
and opinions that lead to constructive ac- 
tion. The stress is on the value of discussion 
to attain a common understanding as the 
basis for decision and action. 

10 mins., b&w $50, color $100, Coronet, 

Chicago, Ill. 


LEARNING TO ARGUE EFFECTIVELY 
—Jeff, the school arguer, is told he ought 
to go out for debating and learn something 
about arguing. He decides to try it, though 
he is sure he knows all there is to know... . 
With the aid of a Punch and Judy demon- 
stration he is shown the way to make argu- 
ments purposeful and profitable. He also 
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Films on GROUP DISCUSSION 


by IDA GOSHKIN 


A graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and the Wisconsin Library School, 
Miss Goshkin took post-graduate work 
at Columbia Library School, then worked 
in the Marquette University High School 
library (Milwaukee) and the Racine 
Public Library before coming to Akron, 
Ohio. Here she organized work with 
groups, added film service (1945), and 
is Coordinator of the Group Service 
Department. . . . From 1951-53, on a 


leave of absence, she was in charge of 
training discussion leaders for adult 
community groups, under the American 
Heritage Project. Her-~work included 
extensive travelling, observing, coun- 


selling, 


Of importance to all types of group is HOW TO 
CONDUCT A DISCUSSION (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Ill.) 


_ learns the need to choose subjects worth ar- 


guing about; to get the facts; to listen, and 
to understand what he hears; to find and 
cancentrate on the important points at issue. 


10 mins., b&w $50, color $100, Coronet, 
Chicago, Ill. 


LEARNING FROM CLASS DISCUS- 
SLON—This commences with an exchange of 
views on life in a big city. Afterwards the 
teacher, with the students’ aid, lists the 
values and qualities of good discussion. 
Preparation and information are empha- 
sized; willingness to listen as well as con- 
tribute; to keep an open mind; to maintain 
an attitude of discovery and sharing. 

10 mins., b&w $50, color $100, Coronet, 

Chicago, Ill. 


COMMENT 


These films represent a commendable ef- 
fort on the part of their producer to meet 
the need for screen material on their sub- 
ject. They bring out the main points, the 
do’s and the don’t’s, But their demonstra- 
tion discussions lack the humor and the easy 
give-and-take that make for a stimulating 
and enjoyable experience. The students 
shown are bright and earnest but so serious 
and sober that I wonder if any student af- 
ter seeing these films would willingly and on 
his or her own join a discussion group. 


MORE EXAMPLES 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUE — After 
demonstrating all the wrong ways to go 
about getting men in uniform to talk, this 
U.S. Army film shows how it should be 
done. The purpose of a meeting, and the im- 
portance of good briefing on the leader’s 
part are stressed. Different types of discus- 
sion method are described, such as the panel, 
the symposium, the forum,. the debate, and 
the informal group discussion. The commit- 
tee group (a form of buzz session) is also 
dramatized. . . . In the section dealing with 
the informal discussion method the film 
dwells on the need for a relaxed, friendly 
atmosphere, on the use of questions to start 
the talk, and the value of a final summing 
up of the important points of agreement 
and disagreement. Though prepared espe- 
cially for the use of the armed services, this 
film proves very useful in civilian leadership 
training sessions also. 


28 mins., b&w, $34.43, United World Films 


ROOM FOR DISCUSSION—An introduc- 
tion to the subject, this presents the his- 
torical background of discussion and, in 
ease history form, a variety of its uses in 
daily life. One of these is a family situation 
involving the question of the son’s going 
away to college. Another is a labor media- 
tion case in which intelligent use of discus- 
sion leads to a compromise solution, avert- 
ing a workers’ strike. There is also a study 
group of mothers, and a Great Books’ dis- 
cussion. Individual members are singled out 
and what the group means to each is shown. 
The film also points up some problems such 
as the long-winded speaker, and the not in- 
frequent splitting up into cliques. By these 
means a broad view and a better under- 
standing of discussion are given to individ- 
ual members. This film also increases the 
individual’s sense of importance, and helps 
him recognize the value of talking things 
over. Even if it may present too many ideas 
at one time, this is a good film to show at 
the beginning session of a group. Young 
adults in particular have been known to 
snicker at the historical episodes. But they 
were impressed with the film on the whole, 
and with themselves after seeing it. 

25 mins,, b&w $100, Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 


ORGANIZING DISCUSSION GROUPS 
—The concern here is with the five ways in 
which groups organize, and the steps to take 
in getting a group going. Since these do not 
readily lend themselves to dramatization, 
this film is on the dull side. The telephoning 
incidents and the line drawings of group at- 
tendance add little. The approach borders 
on the ‘‘you’re-not-too-bright-so-I’ll tell- 
you’’ and may not go too well with adults. 

25 mins,, b&w $100, Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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FRA ANGELICO AT 
SAN MARCO 


HE narration tells us that Fra Angelico 
was referred to, by his contemporaries, 
as ‘‘The Heavenly Painter.’’ After seeing 
his beautiful Annunciation and Crucifixion, 
as presented in this film along with many 
other fine examples of his work, we can 
readily understand their description of him. 
je also learn many interesting facts con- 
cerning him and his place in painting. It 
was Fra Angelico, for example, who first 
identified landscape in Italian art. 

No valuable time is wasted in wading 
through descriptive matter which, though it 
might be of importar e to the art student, 
is nevertheless liable to obscure the vision 
and complicate the understanding and ap- 
preciation of those who want a concrete 
fact as quickly as possible. Commentary and 
overall quality make this film well suited 
to library collections. The extensive demand 
from churches could be satisfied with it, not 
to mention its use from art groups. 

11 mins, b&w. Photographed by 

Renato Sinistri, directed by Giampiero 

Pucci, commentary by Arthur Knight. 

For sale at $40 from AF. Films Inc., 

18 E. 60th St. N.Y¥.C. For rental 

inquire. 


DAPHNI—The Virgin of the 
Golden Laurels 


ERE for the first time is a fully docu- 

mented film devoted to one fine ex- 
ample of Byzantine art. It is a real thrill 
to see a church which, like the Daphni 
church brought to us here, is located in a 
place far away and so remote from the 
beaten path of the average traveller. Built 
by an unknown architect in the 16th century, 
this superb old church is representative of 
the Golden Age of ancient Greece. Rebuilt in 
the 11th century and decorated with colored 
marbles and mosaics, the ‘‘new’’ Daphni is 
wonderful to see. 

The Daphni Nativity is one of the peak 
points of what might be termed the academic 
Byzantine style. In close-ups and details that 
add so much to full appreciation, the Daphni 
painting of the birth of the Virgin Mary, 
the Nativity, the Baptism of Christ and the 
Crucifixion are brought to the viewer. In 
their startling boldness and superb use of 
space, line and color, and in their expert 
craftsmanship, these are magnificent works 

(Continued on page 15) 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


By BERTHA LANDERS 


SIGNIFICANCE 
Of The Film On Art 


RT appreciation has been predetermined 
almost, and circumscribed necessarily 
in the past, by the ability of the individual 
to visit museums and view collections. Those 
not sufficiently fortunate to travel in Europe 
could only appreciate to the extent of their 
contact with art in this country, or were 
dependent on inadequate illustrations in art 
books and histories. 

The advent of the motion picture has 
changed this. And in some ways, viewing a 
film is better than viewing the painting or 
fresco original. At least it is more com- 
fortable to study a picture that is directly 
before one’s eyes than it is to stand with 
neck painfully stretched to study the mosaic 
decorations on the ceiling of a cathedral high 
overhead. But even more important is the 
power of the film to magnify details for 
full appreciation. It is fortunate that there 
are film makers with the determination to 
meet the challenge of producing motion pic- 
tures from inanimate objects and who do 
the job well so that even the uninitiate 
viewer must thrill at the living, breathing 
quality of the masterpieces they present. 
Such films are opening heretofore unknow- 
ing eyes to the ‘‘magic realism’’ of the 
painted vision. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 


Almost seventy percent of all pictures 
painted up to the end of the 15th century, 
the zenith of the High Renaissance, treated 
of religious subjects and were painted for 
churches, for the private chapels of the 
rulers and aristocrats of Italy, France, Flan- 
ders. In all such works the placing of per- 
sonages in the splendid murals or altar 
pieces was effected according to hierarchical 
laws laid down by the Church, Every portion 
of a cathedral or church had its symbollic 
significance and the details of church art 
were governed by this symbollism. Without 
some knowledge in these respects, the layman 
ean find only limited enjoyment in contem- 
plation of such works. 

Films like those on this page help to 
interpret art as defined by the church and, 
at the same time as they help to explain 
what is in the past, they enrich and increase 
appreciation for art as a developing form 
of expression. 


BERTHA LANDERS, currently Director of the Art, Music and Film Department of the 
Kansas City Public Library, is a librarian of note who is also a distinguished artist, She 
has studied at the Art Students League in New York, on Scholarship at Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, and has a B.A, degree in Art. Her work has been exhibited in most of the 
national print shows and at the National Gallery in Washington, D.C, (a one-man show). 
It is represented in the permanent collections of Dallas Museum; University of Texas; 
Corpus Christi Museum; Witte Memorial Museum; and many private collections. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


HE voice of Wesley Addy is well suited 

to the reading of the New Testament. 
Woodeuts of Albrecht Durer’s Grand Pas- 
sion and Little Passion, showing the life of 
Christ, are interesting from the subject mat- 
ter standpoint, but are even more exciting 
as woodcuts. The many close-ups and details 
of prints are shown in dramatic yet quiet 
manner. Looking closely at the pictures, or 
at the details illustrated in this film, we 
can recapture something of the originality 
of Durer’s art. Appropriately, pre-Bach or- 
gan music completes this film and makes it 
really unusual. This film is suitable to meet 
many different types of request. 


16 mins., b&w. For sale at $75 by 
Athena Films, Inc., 165 East 38th St., 
N.Y.C. 19. 


ROME—The City Eternal 


FILM about Rome might be expected 

to dwell on the Colosseum, one of the 
world’s finest pieces of architecture—stone- 
work set in place without mortar. It must 
also present the Church of St. Peter where 
some of the foremost artists of the Renais- 
sance are represented. As the narrative says: 
‘*To enter St. Peter’s is not only an experi- 
ence in religion and art but in the history 
of the western world.’’ 

Italian art expresses itself also in Rome’s 
world famous fountains. We see these in full 
color, with closeup views of the workman- 
ship of many now famous names in sculp- 
ture. The Roman gardens even in their ruins 
tell a story of former glory. 

This film is an informative record of a 
journey to view the Renaissance as repre- 
sented in Roman art. It is a pleasant jour- 
ney that makes one wish for more. 


10 mins., color. For sale at $100 from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. For rent from EB Film 
libraries. Proluced by F. W. and E. 8S. 
Keller. 


Art and 
religion 
are as 
one in 
Rome— 
The City 
Eternal 
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RELIGIOUS 


CHRIST DID NOT STOP 
AT EBOLI 


HEN Carlo Levi wrote the book of 


this title in 1946, he started some- 
thing. Its setting is southern Italy, a land 
so harsh that, according to legend, even 
Christ stopped at the border town of Eboli, 
declining to travel further into the interior. 
The countryside is one of wind-swept hills 
denuded of once luxurious forests. Its tangi- 
ble characteristics are suspicion, ignorance, 
and malaria. Illiteracy ranges as high as 85 
percent. Shocked by the conditions described 
in Levi’s book, a group of professors in 
Rome visited the two southern provinces of 
Lucania and Calabria, On the basis of their 
survey they organized the Union for the 
Struggle Against Illiteracy (UNLA), with 
a three-fold purpose: (a) training of 
teachers, (b) cultural and educational ac- 
tivities, (c) relief work. 

The American Friends Service Committee 
is now cooperating with UNLA in strength- 
ening the 50 centers through which this 
work is being carried forward. In addition 
to counsel and cooperative planning, the 
AFSC (with funds from the Ford Founda- 
tion and many interested donors) assists in 
the construction of new centers, in the 


(Continued, bottom of col. 2) 


CHILDREN’S RADIANT HOUR 
SERIES 


HESE filmstrips in color include the 
following titles: 

ELIJAH THE PROPHET; JOSIAH THE Boy 
KinG; THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR; IN THE 
Lion’s DEN; THE CALL OF SAMUEL; NaAa- 
MAN THE LEPER; DAVID AND GOLIATH; 
DAVID THE SHEPHERD Boy. 

The Old Testament stories follow the 
Biblical account but are presented clearly 
and simply. The commentary is such that 
additional discussion may be included with 
each frame. A valuable addition to the 
script is a section devoted to the lessons 
that may be drawn, and questions that may 
be used for discussion. At the end of each 
filmstrip the words of a familiar hymn are 
given with one stanza on each pictorial 
frame, This series is a valuable addition to 
the growing library of material for teaching 
the Old Testament. 

21 to 25 frames each; color, $3.50. 

Produced by Visual Education Ltd. 

London, England, and distributed in 

the United States and Canada by Film 

Department, Moody Bible Institute, 

Chicago 10, Ill. 
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by REV. THEODORE MILLER 


FAITH OF OUR FAMILIES 


ONCORDIA Films, which has done such 

successful pioneer work in this field, 
has produced a highly commendable new ex- 
periment in teaching how to conduct family 
worship. There is much discussion in Chris- 
tian circles about family worship but seldom 
is specific guidance given. It is now avail- 
able to all through this film, which portrays 
the adaptation of family worship to many 
home situations. 

Its setting is a married couples’ dinner 
at the church. The topic under discussion is 
family worship. One by one the problems 
are presented and another member of the 
group relates how his family successfully 
met that type of situation. We are taken 
into homes with children of various ages; 
into that of a couple with a baby. The ex- 
amples even include one of an elderly per- 
son who lives alone with her canary and 
exotic cat. 

The atmosphere of the film is ‘‘solid and 
wholesome’’; the presentation is convine- 
ing. FairH oF Our FAMILIES should have 
wide acceptance in all Christian circles, 
from the most liberal to the most conserva- 
tive. 


40 mins., b&w. Rental $11.50, from lo- 
cal film libraries; or Audio-Visual Aids 
Service, Concordia Publishing House, 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, 
Mo. 


CHRIST DID NOT STOP 


(Continued from col. 1) 


development of teacher-training courses, and 
establishment of experimental projects in 
agriculture and village industry. Also, be- 
cause hungry minds cannot be nourished in 
hungry bodies, the ASFC has distributed 
about $40,000 worth of supplementary eggs, 
milk and cereals. Believing that relief should 
provide an opportunity for community 
growth, UNLA asks each recipient ‘‘to sub- 
mit the name of another in need and to 
help in distribution.’’ 

This film is a documentary of the dramatic 
and moving campaign, and its results in 
the improved life of the people. It is a 
beautiful film done with a sensitive appre- 
ciation of human values. There is a quality 
of reality about the picture which strangely 
transports the viewer and makes him feel 
a participant rather than an observer. 

20 mins., b&w. Cost, return postage. 

Available from the American Friends 

Service Committee, 20 S. 12th St., 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


From ESCAPE TO EGYPT — Mary and Joseph 
bring Jesus to the Temple . . . 


THE LIVING CHRIST 


HIS series of thirteen films will fully 

cover the life of Jesus in episode form, 
for use consecutively in a teaching program. 
Five films in the series have now been com- 
pleted. All are played by a topflight cast 
of veteran motion picture players. The char- 
acter of Jesus is portrayed with reverence 
by Robert Wilson, and a deeply religious 
atmosphere pervades in production. HOoLy 
Nicut (the Nativity) and I BEHELD His 
Guory (the trial, crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion) were released last year. The latter, 
reviewed in Film News, Feb. 1953, was the 
year’s most honored religious film. It won 
awards from the Boston and Cleveland Film 
Festivals, and the National Evangelical 
Film Foundation. The three latest releases, 
here reviewed, are scheduled for January 1, 
February 1 and March 1, respectively. 


ESCAPE TO EGYPT 


HIS film takes up where NIGHT 

left off and shows Joseph, Mary and 
the infant Jesus at home in Bethlehem. The 
baby is presented in the temple, and the 
Wise Men come to Jerusalem, following the 
star. Under divine guidance they depart 
another way for their home, and the Holy 
Family escapes in the night to Egypt, where 
they stay until Herod’s death allows them 
to return to Nazareth. 


BOYHOOD AND BAPTISM 


ESUS is shown helping Joseph in the 

carpenter shop. The family goes to Jeru- 
salem where Jesus confounds the elders in 
the temple. The story is carried through 
the preaching of John and the baptism of 
Jesus in the Jordan. 


MEN OF THE WILDERNESS 


ESUS leaves the Jordan and goes into 
the wilderness alone. Here He endures 
temptation and returns triumphant to the 
Jordan, only to find that John has been 
arrested. Jesus gathers his band of dis- 
ciples around him and begins public work. 
. Commendably, the supernatural ele- 
ment is not portrayed in physical terms. 
There is no audible voice of the Tempter, 
(Continued on page 16) 


Jesus confounds the elders in the temple—from 
BOYHOOD AND BAPTISM .. . 
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Religious and Intercultural 


By JULIUS SCHATZ 


Recognizing the increasing activity and important of the Jewish community in the audio- 
visual field; appreciating also that certain of its materials, particularly on the old Testament 
and about Israel, are of general interest: FILM NEWS has invited the editorial cooperation 
of The National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials, representing 30 national Jewish 
organizations in the United States and Canada. Beginning with this issue, FILM NEWS’ 
Religious and Intercultural department will include the official film and filmstrip evalua- 
tions of the Council, collated and edited exclusively for this publication by Mr. Julius 
Schatz on behalf of the NCJAVM. As Director of the Community Service Bureau of the 
American Jewish Congress, Mr, Schatz is one of the pioneer members of the Board of 
Review of the NCJAVM, and is on its executive committee. 


THE STORY OF OUR VILLAGE 


HE village is a Youth Aliyah settle- 

ment, Meir Shefaya, in Israel, and this 
is the story of its life and activities. Al- 
though over-emotional and a little too wordy 
in places, it is a moving film which tells a 
story that is easily understood. The presenta- 
tion is spontaneous and real thrqughout, so 
that the viewer is left with the feeling of 
having seen the children of this village, as 
they are, in genuine situations. The photog- 
raphy is good—in parts, almost beautiful; 
and the narration, even if it does pull at the 
heartstrings a little too often, is well con- 
structed and interestingly put across. 


15 mins., color, 1952. Produced and 
distributed by Junior Hadassah, 1819 
Broadway, N.Y. 23. Rental, $5. 


DAYS OF OUR YOUTH 


ECHNICALLY this film is very good. 
The photography is clear and repro- 
duces some beautiful and enchanting out- 
door and camping scenes. The story depicts 
a Cejwin Camp and devotes a good part of 
its description to the religious and Jewish 
cultural program which plays a central role 
in the life of this camp. It is also concerned 
with a generally balanced program for camp- 
ing, and can be used in training camp 
leaders, as well as for discussion of methods 
for integrating cultural and religious values 
into a total camp program. 
15 mins., 1952. For rent $3, from Cej- 
win Camps, 231 W. 83rd St., N.Y.C. 


AWARD ENTRIES INVITED 

The National Council of Jewish Audio- 
Visual Materials will present its Third 
Annual Award, for the most outstanding 
film and most outstanding filmstrip of Jew- 
ish interest and content, at its fourth yearly 
meeting to be held on Friday, May 7th, in 
New York City. 

Producers and organizations interested in 
submitting their films and filmstrips for con- 
©-leration can make application by writing 
t. the National Council on Jewish Audio- 
\isual Materials, Dr. Zalmen Slesinger, 
} xeeutive Secretary, 1776 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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JULIUS SCHATZ is also Chairman 

of the National Conference of Pro- 

gram Directors, is on the Film Coun- 

cil of America executive, and is 

qualified to teach in New York 
State... 


ISAAC AND REBECCA 


HIS film deserves a special accolade. 
As the first bible story to be produced 
in Israel itself with an Israeli cast, it is 
head and shoulders above any similar bible 
theme film produced elsewhere. The full color 
photography is natural and beautiful. The 
acting, even if it is of a classical school, 
reflects the best in the great dramatic tech- 
nique of the historic Jewish theater. There 
is a unique authenticity in this presentation 
of an ancient culture, and an altogether 
unusual approach which may well point to 
a new way of filming bible stories. 
20 mins., color, also b&w. Produced by 
Hazon Ltd. (Ben Oyserman), Tel 
Aviv, Israel; sponsored by the Com- 
mission on Jewish Education, Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. 
Distributed by Cornell Films, 1501 
Broadway, N.Y. 36. For sale at $90 
(b&w) and $225 (color. For rent at 
$5 (b&w) and $10 (color). 


Abraham charges the faithful Eliezer with finding 
a wife for Isaac .. . 


WITHIN THE FAMILY 
OF LIBERAL JUDAISM 


T is a rare experience to come across a@ 

filmstrip which is more than a series of 
plodding and pleading pictures, and over- 
written script. WITHIN THE FAMILY OF 
LIBERAL JUDAISM has a beautifully written 
script which, although a trifle too long and 
over-enthusiastic, nonetheless does justice to 
its subject. The color, the photography and 
the selection of pictures are all in good taste, 
to round out a pleasant and effective story 
that starts with a family at home and in 
its local congregation, then takes it on a 
trip to the House of Living Judaism in New 
York, and the Hebrew Union College—Jewish 
Institute of Religion schools in New York 
and in Cincinnati, to witness a multitude of 
activities. The technique of the filmstrip is 
a montage of black and white photography 
of the featured characters, and colorful 
hand-drawn background scenes. 


42 frames, color. Written and directed 
by Samuel Grand, edited by Emanuel 
Gamoran; produced by William P. 
Gottlieb Co., N.Y.C.; distributed by 
Commission on Jewish Education, 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, 838- 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 21. Price 
$7.50, with two copies of teachers 
guide. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 
CLASSICS 


THE TITAN 
MAN OF ARAN 
LOUISIANA STORY 


VOLPONE 
BLUE ANGEL 
LAST LAUGH 


L’‘ATALANTE 
ZERO DE CONDUITE 
CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI 
Available exclusively in 16mm from: 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
13 E. 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send for complete catalog Dept. FN 
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THE © FEATURE 
PENNYWHISTLE BLUES 


N a tranquil Sunday morning in the 
native African outskirts of Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, an old man brings his 
life savings to his preacher. Together they 
kneel to pray for divine guidance in 
distribution of the money, to do most 
good, A thief meanwhile makes Off with it. 
Pursued, he hides it under a pumpkin in 
the garden of a widow with a family of 
hungry boys, and with no more credit at the 
General Store. The widow, a devout soul, 
accepts the money as a divine miracle. While 
her neighbors dig up the township in the 
hope of further miraculous money she hies 
herself to the General Store where she is 
persuaded by its greedy Mr. Lucas to leave 
the whole sum on deposit. From here on, 
things really begin to happen that we won’t 
spoil by talking about, beyond stating that 
the money passes hilariously from one situa- 
tion to another, helping, punishing, changing 
lives. The resultant delightful, impish story 
is played with charming simplicity and wit- 
fulness by an English-speaking, non-profes- 
sional African cast representing all walks 
of life and engaging, with song and dance, 


(Continued on page 16) 


scimmer... 


Ist PRIZE, 1953 
CLEVELAND FILM FESTIVAL 


toulouse=- 
(autrec 


PAINTER OF THE PARIS BOHEME 
Wonderful For The Study And Appreciation Of 
The Work And Times Of The Famous Artist! 


“A comprehensive film .. . lively and informa- 
tive, it draws on photographs, paintings, draw- 
ings and etchings, plus scenes from Paris streets 
and cafes, to capture Lautrec’s special world. 
Lautrec’s own works are used as if to people 
that world with his own particular vision of Paris 
at the turn of the century. The color is exception- 
ally good. It avoids sentimentality and sensa- 
tionalism” 


—from the Program Notes of the 
2nd International Art Film Festival 


An EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FESTIVAL Selection 


22 Min. COLOR Rental $17.50 Sale, Apply 
A Peter Riethof Production 
Filmed in beautiful Kodachrome 


THE FILM ON ART FOR EVERY FILM LIBRARY! 


Apply to sole 16mm Distributor now to insure 
delivery for your film program: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., Deer. An 
200 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


BUSINESS and INS 


30 mins., b&w, produced by 
Lovis de Rochemont Associates, N.Y.C. 
HE stated subject of this notable documentary is ‘‘craftsmanship that grows out 
of traditio:. and family pride.’’ There is some of this, in the factory sequences and 
home hobby shots. What is more truly demonstrated is the ability of mass production 
to provide employment and a good life for family groups—like that of Russell Thornton, 
his sister, five sons and two grandsons; the three generations of Klabors; the eight Wilk 
brothers whose work time with Studebaker totals 125 years; and the Bokons, headed 
by Pop who came to America from a European*farm in his early teens. Now he and Mom 
look with pride and thankfulness on the 25 members of their still growing family, 
gathered for Pop’s 63rd birthday. For the viewer, too, there is inspiration in the Bokon 
solidarity, and pride in such typically American scenes as the family off to church in a 
six-car motorcade, or of workers converging on the plant from all directions in cars. 
This film is, in fact, a bit of Americana, beautifully presented. But in its concluding 
sequence it goes ‘‘gooshy.’’ If the business of standing to glorify the employer in song 
and verse could be cut out, this would be a completly wonderful film. Even so, it is 
worth seeing. —ROHAMA LEE 


FAMILY OF CRAFTSMEN 


The Studebaker Corporation films on this page are available on free loan from 
Modern Talking Picture Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


BEYOND A PROMISE 


30 mins., b&w. Produced by Apex Film Cor- 
poration, Hollywood. 


THE STUDEBAKER STORY 


30 mins., Technicolor, Produced at Columbia 
Pictures studios, Hollywood. 


ECENT recipient of a Freedoms Foun- 

dation citation ‘‘for betterment of the 
American way of Life,’’ this is also the 
most popular of the Studebaker centenary 
films, and deservedly so. In color, with a 
good professional cast, and with lively ani- 
mation sequences by United Products of 
America, it is solid industrial and general 
history, rich in anecdote and incident. .. . 
Beginning with the brawny blacksmith 
brothers who collected 25-cents more than 
a century ago for shoeing a horse, THE 
STUDEBAKER SToRY outlines the development 


(Continued on page 15) 


H* NORTEN is not keen on the auto 
sales business though ‘‘Nortens have 
been selling transportation for 65 years’’ 
and ‘‘the Norten name means something to 
the people of this town.’’ But, to please his 
father, he attends the Studebaker Service 
Managers’ School. Here he meets an en- 
thusiastic South American, sees American 
service through his eyes, learns that the 
Studebaker name means delivering more than 
is promised. Happily, Dad raises a new 
‘*Norten & Son’’ sign over the showroom. 

. Intended to convince the employee and 


(Continued on page 15) 


Rudy Boko 
(off scene, 
with film 

camera) is 
the family 
historian 
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CUT IT OUT 


OW one man, Joe Ulano, worked for over 

30 years to help make the silk screen 
process what it is today, is shown in this 
beautifully photographed, clearly narrated 
and colorful film, Mr. Ulano himself de- 
scribes the construction and preparation of 
a silk screen frame for printing, and tells of 
the growing pains of the process until the 
plastic film was introduced in 1948, All the 
tools of the trade are shown, and their 
uses briefly explained. 

Produced by the Ulano Products Com- 
pany, Cut Ir OvuT must be classed as a 
commercial. In fact, the name of the con- 
cern is often on the screen, and a multi- 
colored project that resembles an enlarged 
Ulano letterhead is used in the demonstra- 
tion. Actually the film is aimed at out-of- 
school audiences, of salesmen, advertising 
agencies, and others interested in the screen 
process field. Its educational value, however, 
offsets its essentially commercial approach, 
and graphic arts students on all levels will 
find it worthwhile and interesting. The prin- 
ciples of this newest of the printing proc- 
esses: are clearly described, and the com- 
mentator tells the story in a pace suitable 
for students and lay audiences alike. A fine 
musical background adds to enjoyment of 
the film, and Joe Ulano’s personal demon- 
stration makes for human interest.—F.DiG. 


40 mins., color. Produced by Ulano 
Products Co., 610 Dean St., Brooklyn, 


N.Y. Free loan, except for transporta- 
tion charges. 


BEYOND A PROMISE (Cont’d.) 


the public that there is more to being an 
auto dealer than just selling, this film suc- 
ceeds in being a superb photographic presen- 
tation of fantastic machinery and intricate 
manufacturing processes. —R.L. 


THE STUDEBAKER STORY (Cont’d.) 


of highway transportation over the past 
100 years. It also tells the story of a family 
whose members worked together. It could 
do with less ‘‘blurb’’ in its finale, a Board 
of Directors meeting. Otherwise this is, of 
its kind, a top grade film. —R.L. 


ACCOUNTING — THE LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS 
will spearhead an intensive drive for students of 
public accounting. Inquire American Institute of 
Accountants, Dept. of Public Relations, 270 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y. 16. (To be reviewed next month)... 


CLASSROOM AND 
COMMUNITY 


DAPHNI 
(Continued from page 9) 


© Art 


of art which foreshadow most of the de- 
velopment of modern painting. Dominating 
is the great central figure of Christ the 


Powerful, portrayed in a huge medallion . 


as the supreme ruler and judge of man- 
kind. The eyes are piercing, the face stern 
and solemn. A masterpiece of mosaic art, it 
is executed despite its size with the deli- 
cate treatment of a miniature painting. 
This is revealed in terms of the camera 
as the human eye could never grasp, pene- 
trate nor appreciate it. 


Moving around the walls of the church to 
show its many saints, the camera brings 
awareness to the viewer of the dignity and 
graciousness, if somewhat facile beauty of 
this classical conception, and gives an ex- 
cellent sense of the proportions and size of 
the panels in relationship to their setting. 
Meanwhile, in as few words as possible, the 
narration—shared by Maurice Evans and 
Ethel Barrymore—explains the meaning of 
facial expressions and of attitudes. 


15 mins., b&w. For sale at $150 from 
Helen Ainsworth Corp., 197 N. Canon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. For rental, 
inquire. 


SCHOOL HEALTH IN ACTION 
(Continued from page 9) 


urges, and bring things up-to-date for your- 
selves and your children. Learn the satisfac- 
tion there is in teamwork. 


Cinematically this film suffers from over- 
length and overweight, it does so many jobs 
at once. But this also makes it an unusually 
versatile tool—for public educators and 
workshops, for community relations, teacher 
training, and stirring the citizen to aware- 
ness as a first duty of citizenship. It is also 
a believable affirmation of the democratic 
principles of individual responsibility and 
initative expressed through the group, for 
the good of all. —R.L. 


25 mins., color and b&k. Produced and 
distributed by Sam Orleans & Asso- 
ciates, Knoxville, Tenn., for the Okla. 
State Dept. of Health. Supervised, di- 
rected, edited by Lawrence Mollot. 


Nurse Markham shows Miss Gordon how to keep 
those important new health records . . . 
(SCHOOL HEALTH IN ACTION) 


COLOURFUL 
CANADA 


Beautiful Films 
in natural colour 
produced exclusively 
for 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TRAVEL - SCENERY - SPORT 
16 mm Sound 


Across Canada 30 minutes 
A coast-to-coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (TV) 19 minutes 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery along the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Banff’'s Golf Challenge (TV) 
21 minutes 
Featuring the Banff Springs Hotel Golf 


Course and its unsurpassed scenic set- 
ting. 


Jack Pine Journey (TV) 20 minutes 
A vivid picture of a canoe cruise through 
the spectacular lake and river country 
of northern Ontario. 


West Coast Playground (TV) 

12 minutes 
Beyond the shining mountains lies a 
land of green enchantment around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victcria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Klondike Holiday 22 minutes 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied déeds and 
great beauty. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (TV) 

21 minutes 
A fast-moving fishing story in brflliant 
colour. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Snowtime (TV) 19 minutes 
In the snowhills of Québec, winter is a 
gay season of sunshine and sport. Ski- 
ing — Skating — Hockey — Tobogganing 
and Sleighing. 


High Powder (TV) 22 minutes 
Within a fifty-mile radius of Banff in 
the Canadian Rockies is a scenic ski ter- 
rain unsurpassed for skyline touring, 
open downhill runs and powder snow. 


New releases annually. 
TV versions available. 
Write for full catalogue 
to nearest office of 


e, 
. 
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PENNYWHISTLE BLUES 
(Continued from page 14) 


in all sorts of community activity from a 
funeral to a wedding. 


THE PENNYWHISTLE BLUES—known also as 
THE Macic GARDEN—was unanimously hailed 
by the critics in its theatrical release. An 
introduction, in the form of narrative over 
the beginning title frames, is of particular 
service in orienting the non-theatrical viewer 
for immediate enjoyment of an unfamiliar 
locale and its ways. With it, in fact, the 
film stands on its own as entertainment for 
almost any audience. This introduction serves 
also as a frame of reference that gives cine- 


matic stature and emotional depth to the . 


picture, making it of special interest to film 
societies and sociology study groups. As the 
local preacher remarks in a lovely closing 
scene, the ways of the Lord are wonderful 


indeed, in their manifestation here. The ways 
of men are less wonderful, and THE PENNY- 
WHISTLE BLUES—incidentally, but nonethe- 
less definitely — provides thought-food for 
those with the capacity to understand the 
poignancy that lies close to the gorgeously 
cheerful surface of this apparently carefree 
tale. —R.L. 
63 mins., b&w. Based on an African 
folk tale. Original African music. Pro- 
duced and directed by Donald Swan- 
son (British). Rental details for 16mm 
from Brandon Films Inc., 200 W. 57th 
St., N.Y.C. 


MEN OF THE WILDERNESS 


(Continued from page 12) 


and no hovering angels are shown minis- 
tering to Jesus. Their presence is implied. 
Jesus is shown, weak and haggard, at the 
close of his temptation. Then he is shown 
swinging down the mountainside restored 
in strength and vigor, attesting the minis- 
tration he has received. 

Religious films’ users will eagerly await 
further production in this series. 

30 mins. each. For rent $9 b&w, $15 

color, from Cathedral Films, 140 N. 

Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. and 

its regional libraries. 


REVIEWERS 


MICROSCOPIC WONDERS 
IN WATER 


TEEN-AGER is shown preparing 
A slides for microsropic examination of 
water. Methocel is used to slow down the ac- 
tion of protozoans (ameba, vorticella, sten- 
tor, urocentrum), and rotifers to demon- 
strate the action of cilia and internal struc- 
ture. Hydra and developing snail eggs make 
a vivid and striking scene for the embryonic 
scientists in biology classes, or for general 
science. The film’s producers have utilized 
many worthwhile techniques in its produc- 
tion. The narration is well-paced, and the 
use of photo-micrographic closeups gives the 
viewer a sense of actually looking through 
the microscope. —F.W. 
10 mins., color. Produced by and avail- 
able from Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ARCHIMEDES’ PRINCIPLE 


EACHERS of General Science and of 
Chemistry will find in this film a wel- 
come teaching aid. In re-enactment, Archi- 
medes is shown determining the purity of 
the golden crown. While short in length, the 
method used by Archimedes in solving the 
problem placed before him is well presented 
and worthy of note. Applications of Archi- 
medes’ Principle are shown, together with 
the cup and cylinder apparatus method as 
used in the modern classroom. —F.W. 
6 mins., b&w., Produced by and avail- 
able from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. Sale price, 
$25. For rent, from local EBF libraries. 


R.L.— ROHAMA LEE, editor, FILM NEWS 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


F.W. — FRED WINSTON, Coordinator A.V. Instruction, Jr. H.S. 14, 


F.DiG. — FRANK DI GIACOMO, Chairman Related Technical Dept., 
N.Y. School of Printing; President, Printing Teachers Guild 
A.R.G. — AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, Ed.D., Principal P.S. 39 R, Staten 

Island, N.Y.; Editor, The New York Supervisor 


“RENO” 


Rental: $20.00 


ONE RAINY DAY 


IMMY does not like rain. To him i 

just means putting on boots and takin; 
off boots and hanging up raincoats . . 
until, one rainy day, Jimmy’s teacher be 
gins reading a story about Peggy, a littk 
girl who was glad when it rained. In one 
quick moment we find ourselves walking 
down the street with Peggy. She is goin; 
to the store for hot dogs and marshmallow: 
because her mother is planning a picnic 
There has been a long dry spell. The grass 
is dry and the flowers are withering. 

Suddenly the clouds begin to gather in 
the sky. The wind of the coming storm 
snatches at Peggy’s clothes, the tree tops 
sway against the sky, the laundry blows on 
the line. . . . Just as Peggy leaves the store 
the first drop of rain falls on her cheek. 
She sees her neighbors react to the rain: 
the wash is reeled in, windows are slammed 
shut, windshield wipers are turned on in 
cars. All around her are the lovely sounds 
of rain falling on roofs, running down the 
drains, sloshing under car wheels and under- 
foot. A rain song in the background is 
full of the kind of words and sounds that 
little girls love. Peggy is happy in the rain. 


are good days... . 


Peggy thinks rai 


Soon it will pass and she will have her pic- 
nic. She will roast the hot dogs and toast 
the marshmallows she has bought. An out- 
door fire will be safer now, and more fun. 

The teacher closes the book of the rain 
story. Jimmy opens the window to air 
freshly washed, and a rainbow in the sky.... 

Children find this a fascinating film they 
want to see over and over. It is a day out 
of a child’s life: natural, identifiable, full 
of varied sounds, emotions, and real con- 
cerns. Even the little children can under- 
stand the fire hazards of dry weather, and 
can appreciate the goodness of rainfall] on 
a parched garden. Dr. William J. Iverson, 
educational collaborator on this film, should 
feel very proud because it stimulates so 
many activities: in langauge arts, science, 
safety, health, music. —A.B.G. 


10 mins., b&w $50, color $100, from 


Coronet Films Inc., Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


An exciting film on the life of the famous French painter Pierre-Auguste 
Renoir. Running time 23 minutes. 


Available in 16 mm color — Exclusively from 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


13 East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Sale: Apply 


Dept. FN 
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Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


FILMS IN PSYCHIATRY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND MENTAL HEALTH, by Dr. A. 
Nichtenhauser, M. L. Coleman & 
Dr. D. S. Ruhe 


As a pioneering effort in the field of 
eritical literature of the film, this book 
sets a challenging precedent for objective, 
penetrating and highly qualified reviewing 
in its chosen domain of motion pictures. 

Its sound discussion of standards and 
techniques used for those reviews is an 
enlightening preface to the examination of 
51 films, which forms the core of the book. 
Shorter notes on 50 more films and a well 
planned index round out this distinguished 
and useful contribution to an important 
area of film information. 


FILM AND THE DIRECTOR, by Don 
Livingston (Macmillan, publ.) 


The experience which Mr. Livingston 
gained as director of films produced by 
the U.S. armed forces is the basis for the 
competent and often ingenious advice he 
offers to his aspiring colleagues. 

The director’s intimate connection with 
most of the steps involved in motion pic- 
ture production is clearly shown and well 
documented, but the somewhat professorial 
style of the book fails to reveal any truly 
creative feeling that a practicing director 
must have for his work. 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
HAND BOOK, by Jackson J. Rose 
(Am. Cinematographer, publ.) 


This pocket size encyclopedia of prac- 
tical information will fill every need of 
the working cameraman, professional and 
amateur alike. Its abundant tables, charts, 
diagrams and formulas cover fully and 
concisely the whole field of photo-tech- 


nique. 


“THE TELEVISION WORKSHOP, by How- 


ard Tooley (Northwestern Press, 
publ.) 


Drama students in general, and budding 
performers more specifically, will profit by 
this informative guide book in getting ac- 
quainted, under the aegis of a highly 
qualified professional, with the many in- 
triguing angles of their future career. 


THE DOCTOR AND THE DEVILS, by 
Dylan Thomas (New Directions, 
publ.) 


A little known facet of the late Welsh 
poet’s talent is shown in this unproduced 
original screen play. While lacking in bold 
visual inventiveness, its dramatic qualities 
and clever plotting transcend the macabre 
story it so vividly spins. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


The versatility of sound track narration 
is discussed with a great deal of insight 
by director Gottfried Reinhardt in Films 
in Review (Nov. ’53) ... Film making in 
Canada, with special attention to the Na- 
tional Film Board, is featured in The Quar- 
terly of Film, Radio & TV (Fall ’53) ... 
An objective and thorough review of cen- 
sorship problems in the U.S. is carried in 
the September issue of Platform, the dis- 
cussion leaders’ pamphlet published by 
Newsweek Magazine ... With American 
film production abroad constantly on the 
inerease, a lively and informative article 
on the experiences of a Hollywood crew in 
Mexico is featured in the Screen Producers 
Guild Journal (Oct. ’53) ... An excellent 
opportunity for comparing our own train- 
ing film production methods with those of 
the British is to be found in the American 
Cinematographer (Oct. ’53) ... The use of 
classroom films in developing reading in- 
terest is discussed, on the basis of exten- 
sive experimentation, in the National Edu- 
cation Association’s A-V Communication 
Review (Summer ’53) .. . Bushes, ‘a bi- 
veekly newsletter of the Film Council of 
\merica (600 Davis St., Evanston, Ill.), is 
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doing a pioneering public relations job as 
‘‘eatalyst’’ in promoting the audio-visual 
field.... The increased realism of stereophonic 
sound reproduction, extending to the audio 
field the enlarged vision created by the 
various wide-screen processes, is discussed 
in specific and interesting detail in the 
Journal of the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers (Nov. 753)... 
Films in Review (Dec. ’53) devotes to Lon 
Channey’s life and films a lengthy article, 
full of picturesque and informative data. 
. . . Television (Dec. ’53) points out the 
ever growing use of film in all phases of 
video programming. . . . Sight and Sound, 
the British Film Institute quarterly, carries 
an interview with the distinguished Ital- 
ian screen writer, Cesare Zavattini 
{BicycLE THIEVES, MIRACLE IN MILAN}, 
in which he expresses his personal philos- 
ophy on an art he has so successfully 
served (Oct.-Dec. 753) ... Film Sense, a 
magazine of ‘‘film news and opinion’’ (35 
W. 64th St., NYC), offers a challenging 
survey of the present state of the movies, 
with many original and strongly stated 
ideas (Jan. ’54).... 


a new teaching method 
with a new low priced 


TEACHING 
TOOL 


the DuKane 
“RECORDMASTER” 


with 

“DISCUSSIONAL CONTROL” 
and “GROOVE-LITE” 
Places the control of educational 
records and sound filmstrips in 
the hands of the teacher! \ 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW! ) 


ASK ABOUT OTHER 
DUKANE EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS 


@ TRU FIDELITY TAPE 
RECORDERS 


“CLASSROOM MASTER RECORD 
PLAYER AND PROJECTOR 


© SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 


Write FOR A FREE DEMONSTRATION... 


DUKANE CORPORATION 
Dept. F N 34 St. Charles, Illinois 
[_] Please send full details on the 
DuKane Recordmaster 
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SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT (13 mins., color or 
b&w) stresses the professional, businesslike ap- 
proach to traffic problems, using as criterion 
the techniques of commercial tranport organi- 
zations. A touch-controlled camera suspended 
from the roof of a check-up insurance car here 
records the progress of the truck ahead and 
the over-road habits of its driver.—A public 
service film by Victor Kayfetz Productions, 130 
E. 56th St., N.Y. 22. 


SAFETY 


mw Safe Every Second (22 mins., color) 
centers around a typical service station 
and illustrates with grim humor the haz- 
ards encountered by attendants. Lack of 
knowledge, and such ‘‘human reactions as 
an eye for a pretty woman’’ when atten- 
tion should be elsewhere, are shown pay- 
ing off in costly injury. A 1952 Safety 
Council award winner, this is available on 
free loan from Standard Stations, 225 
Bush St., San Francisco 20, Cal. 


= Fire Exit Drill At Our School (10 mins., 
color and b&w) demonstrates the specific 
skills necessary for safe fire-exit drills. 
Sequences on how to distinguish the fire 
alarm from other school bells, and what 
to do if the alarm is heard while in class- 
room, hallway or auditorium, emphasize 
the importance of responding quickly and 
in good order. For sale from Coronet Films 
Ine., Chicago 1, Tl. 

= Safe Driving: Fundamental Skills (10 
mins., color and b&w) instructs for both 
conventional shift and automatic drive. 
The demonstration includes how to get 
ready to*’drive, how to start, shift gears, 
backup, drive through city traffic and a 
park. Other titles in the series, each 10 
mins., are Safe Driving: Streets and High- 
ways, and Safe Driving: Advanced Skills, 
Problems. For sale from Coronet Films 
Ine., Chicago 1, Tl. 


HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 


ws Washington, The Capital City (25 mins.) 
and Washington—Shrine of American Pa- 
triotism (20 mins.) both, in color, tour the 
city presenting its customary aspects, its 
patriotic monuments and great buildings. 
The former, sponsored by Capital Airlines, 
also presents a fine aerial view and ex- 
plains the city’s master building plan. 
The latter, sponsored by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, accents the patriotic 
message of the place and its environs, is 
introduced and narrated by Lowell Thomas. 
Both films are available, for transportation 
cost only, from Association Films, 347 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


a Champlains Of Today (30 mins., color) 
takes a husband and wife on a canoe trip 
through territory visited 300 years ago by 
Samuel de Champlain, the pioneer French 
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explorer generally credited for much of 
the development of what today is Quebec 
and Ontario. Enough of the wilderness re- 
mains for adventure and holiday. There 
are ruins of historic forts and buildings 
erected by early Jesuit Priests. But there 
are modern communities too. Distributed 
by the National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y.C. 20, this 
film is available without charge except 
transportation cost. 


= The Baltimore Plan (20 mins., b&w) 
documents the story of the Maryland 
city’s attack on the problems of urban 
blight. City officials, citizen groups and 
neighborhood residents meet together to 
plan the rebuilding of slum areas. For sale 
from Encyclopedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill.; for rent from its local 
libraries. 


= Inside Story (13 mins., b&w) presents 
an account of efforts at penal rehabilita- 
tion. Filmed with the cooperation of the 
Department of Correction of Massachu- 
setts, the stages a convicted man must go 
through for re-admission into society are 
shown with the roles of vocational therapy 
and recreation highlighted. For sale from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill., for rent from its local libraries. 


mw Place Called Home (21 mins., color) 
tells the story of Father Flanagan’s Boys 
Town, the school-community for homeless 
boys of all colors, races and creeds, and 
outlines the course of their development 
into responsible citizens. New Horizons 
(18 mins., color) reports progress in the 
New South, emphasizing its strides in edu- 
cation, agriculture and industry. . . . Both, 
for transportation charges only, are avail- 
able from Princeton Film Center, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 


FRIENDSHIP BEGINS AT HOME (10 mins., Coro- 
net, Chicago 1, Ill.) tells of a boy who doesn’t 
want to go to the country with his family. Left 
alone, he comes to understand how important a 
family is to a fellow’s well-being and happiness. 


TOWN & COUNTRY TIME, the 8-year-old 30- 
min. Hillbilly and Western radio show, is now 
being color-filmed by Byron Inc., Washington, 
D.C., for television; possibly also, dance en- 
thusiasts hope, for subsequent nontheatrical re- 
lease. The Echo Inn Cloggers, national champion 
square dancers, are popular on this program. 


RURAL LIFE 


= Bunny Money (14% mins., color) out- 
lines six steps in successful rabbit raising 
—record keeping, housing, disease control, 
breeding, feeding, marketing. Butchering 
methods are also shown. Filmed at Larro 
Research Farm. Available for return post- 
age only from General Mills Film Library, 
400 Second Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


m= School for Farmers (30 mins., color) 
Teen-age Filipe, accustomed to the anti- 
quated methods of his father’s farm, en- 
rolls for a year at the agricultural school 
run by the Maryknoll Fathers in Chile. 
Up-to-date training in bookkeeping, ani- 
mal husbandry, carpentry and metal work 
prepare him to return him to his rural 
home as a modern farmer. Free loan from 
Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, N.Y. 


= The Animal Fair, a series designed pri- 
marily for TV but available also to inter- 
ested nontheatrical groups, highlights the 
nation’s top livestock expositions and re- 
fleets the atmosphere of these regions. Its 
aim is to acquaint farmers and, for the 
first time, the public with problems of 
livestock breeding and methods for im- 
provement in meat quality. Representing 
a public service to the livestock industry, 
the series is sponsored by Lederle Labora- 
tories Division of the American Cynamid 
Co.; producer is Pathescope Productions, 
N.Y.C.; distributor is Movies U.8.A., Inc., 
729 - 7th Ave., N.Y.C. The currently avail- 
able films in the series (b&w, each 27 
mins.) are: The Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, Springfield, Mass.; The Grand Na- 
tional Livestock Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; The National Barrow Show, Austin, 
Minn.; The International Livestock Ex- 
position, Chicago. 


ART AND MUSIC 


= Pueblo Arts (11 mins., color) pictures 
the art of the Pueblo Indians as expressed 
in their pottery. A bowl is worked out of 
clay, decorated with handmade paints, and 
fired. The finished piece is designed to in- 
terpret the artist’s reaction to the world 
about him. Adaptation of contemporary 
form by some Pueblo artisans is pointed 
out in contrast to traditional design. For 
sale from International Film Bureau, 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; for rent 
from local film libraries. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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ART AND MUSIC (Continued) 


a Children Are Creative (10 mins., color) 
interprets modern attitudes toward art 
education. A class, presented in cartoon 
technique, demonstrate the effect of out- 
moded, rigid, over-instruction. Live pho- 
tography of an art class features a mother 
hen and her chicks which children are ob- 
serving and interpreting creatively in an 
atmosphere of relaxed guidance. For rent 
or sale from Bailey Films, Inec., 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ws Pacific 231 (10 mins., b&w) visualizes 
the music of Arthur Honegger’s symphonic 
poem by means of a locomotive journey 
across the French countryside. This Rob- 
ert Flaherty Award winner (1951) has no 
narration, is all music and picture. For 
rent from Cinema 16, 175 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y.C. 16. 


= 3 American Ballads (7 mins., color) 
are sung and played in a background of 
still-life sketches illustrating various 
phases of each old song. ‘‘ Acres of Clams’’ 
tells of a prospector heading for Puget 
Sound country; ‘‘Old Dan Tucker’’ de- 
scribes the untimely death of a colorful 
roustabout; and ‘‘John Henry’’ interprets 
the conflict between man and machine. For 
rent or sale from Dept. of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


BIOLOGY AND HEALTH 


= Guard Your Heart (27 mins.) is de- 
signed to allay unnecessary adult appre- 
hension about this organ by explaining its 
processes, and showing how it can be kept 
in condition. This title, also Billion Dol- 
lar Malady (16 mins.), describing practices 
that spread colds, are both available for 
rent from Bray Studios, 729 - 7th Ave., N.Y. 


= The Atom and the Biological Sciences 
(12. mins., b&w) describes the biological 
effects of high energy radiations on plant 
and animal cells. Typical experiments are 
demonstrated, and the protective measures 
required for researchers are shown. Work, 
already underway in the study of cancer, 
highlights the discussion of nuclear radia- 
tion in application to problems of human 
health. For sale from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Ine., Wilmette, Ill. 


= Your Cleanliness (10 mins., b&w) 
stresses good personal habits as protection 
against disease. Care of fingernails, teeth, 
hair, body and clothing are related to the 
preservation of good health, not merely as 
discipline. For sale from Young America 
Films, Ine., 18 E. 41st St., N.Y.C. 17. 


= Food For Freddy (17 mins., color) il- 
lustrates the influence of eating habits on 
health. By pointing to the essentials of a 
good school lunch, appetizing menus, and 
wise food purchasing and storage, chil- 
dren and parents can learn the importance 
of a balanced diet. This is further illus- 
trated by contrasting white rats on a bal- 
anced with others on a restricted diet. 
Available in both English and French, 
from National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Ave. of the Americas, N.Y.C. 
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BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, VOCATIONAL 


w Office Courtesy: Meeting The Public 
(12 mins., color, b&w) describes itself. 
Office Teamwork (12 mins. also) drama- 
tizes situations in which working together 
is important, and reveals the effect of em- 
ployee attitudes on company morale and 
business returns. Actual office workers as 
well as film and television professionals 
appear in these productions, for sale from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ine., Wil- 
mette, IIL. 


ws Piercing The Unknown (22 mins., color) 
traces the development of computing de- 
vices up through the giant electronic 
‘‘brain.’’ Early calculators are shown to 
emphasize the progress made in the de- 
velopment of equipment. The need for elec- 
tronie computers in performing the com- 
plicated mathematical computation of to- 
day’s science and industry is stressed. 
Free loan from local offices of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., IBM 
Dept. of Education, Endicott, N.Y. 


= A Better Run For Your Money (20 
mins., color) explains offset printing meth- 
ods. How To Make A Good Impression 
(25 mins., color) provides a guide for 
planning offset printing jobs. For loan 
from Farris-Seybold Co., 380 Second Ave., 
N.Y.C. 10. . . . Advancement In Printing 
Press Development (23 mins., b&w) dem- 
onstrates the basic principles of the offset 
press. For loan from Miehle Printing 
Press & Mfg. Co., 14th St. and 8S. Dame 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. . . . Another Man’s 
Business (20 mins., color) visualizes the 
origin and development of the printing 
press. For loan from Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery, 1117 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh. 


a The Tail Of The Rock Lobster (color) 
answers such questions as: what does the 
other half of the rock lobster look like? 
Why is only the tail eaten? It also shows 
where and how this crustacean is caught, 
near Capetown, South Africa, and presents 
a tourist view of Capetown and nearby 
Table Mountain. Cleared for television. 
For loan from the Institute of Visual 
Training, 40 E. 49th St., N.Y.C. 17. 


SPORTS 


mw Modern Baseball (28 mins., color and 
b&w) defines the rules used by the much- 
maligned baseball umpire. Slow motion 
and animation demonstrate the calls on 
force plays, appeal plays, obstruction by 
fielder, interference with fielder and other 
touchy matters. Produced for the partici- 
pant and the spectator. Cleared for tele- 
vision. Available for return transportation 
cost from General Mills Film Library, 400 
Second Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


= Racing Champions (25 mins., b&w) fea- 
tures the chills and spills of top racing 
drivers in action. Shown are such noted 
races as the Indianapolis, Southern ‘‘500,’’ 
Gold Cup Regatta and President Cup Race. 
Cleared for television. Free loan from Dy- 


FOREIGN CLASSICS 

Notable German Films 

@ CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI 

@ LAST LAUGH — Emile Jannings 

@ BROTHERS KARAMAZOV — Anna Sten 

New prints, original musical scores and sound 
effects for CABINET and BROTHERS K. 

TRANS-WORLD FILMS, INC. 
2209 E. 75th St., Dept. FN-7, Chicago 49 


Film Lyceum Course 


Four 90 min. 16mm programs: 


1. HEART AND SOUL 
with VITTORIO DE SICA 
(In Italian-English Titles) 
2. WINSLOW BOY 
with ROBERT DONAT 
3. PIONEERS IN CELLULOID 


beginnings of the silent feature fil 
silent films 1906-1911 ; 


4. MUSIC FESTIVAL 


unusual film concert 


Each program of Lyceum Course 
also available separately 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
149 N. Broadway, Wichita 2, Kansas 
Write for new 1953-54 film catalogue 


THE WORLD’S 
MOST DISTINGUISHED FILMS 
AVAILABLE TO ALL GROUPS 
IN NEW LOW RENTAL PLAN 


unique 


BRANDON SLIDING SCALE 
ADJUSTS RATES TO 
TYPE OF SHOWING 


EXCLUSIVE 
JOUR DE FETE 
A few of the THE STRANGE ONES 
important PENNYWHISTLE BLUES 
feature GRAND CONCERT 
films now THE BAKER’S WIFE 
ae FILM WITHOUT A NAME 
available 
BRANDY FOR THE 
to you PARSON 


THE BRAVE DON’T CRY 
YOUNG CHOPIN 


ASK FOR DETAILS OF THE NEW BRANDON 
RATE PLAN NOW! 


Write for Free CHECK LIST of New Releases! 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., 


namic Films Ine., 112 W. 89th St., N.Y. 24. 200 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Filmstrip 


PREVIEWS 


DON’T JUST SHOW THEM 


VERY so often it is good to try stating 
something in a slightly different way, 


so that everyone who reads may have an - 


opportunity to consider what has been said 
and what meaning it has in his particular 
situation. . 


Apparently there is still some misunder- 
standing with regard to the full importance 
of the ‘‘technique of utilizing filmstrips.’’ 
It is not a mere mechanical routine, and 
does not refer solely to the mechanical pro- 
cess by which one sets up a projector, pulls 
some shades and darkens a room. It is true 
that all such details are very important if 
the viewer is to see what is projected. But 
it is even more vitally important that what 
is mechanically projected on a screen be 
humanly interpreted and discussed in such 
a way that it becomes a part of the viewer’s 
experience, and takes on meaning in terms 
of the needs which have been brought to 
the viewing of the pictures. 


We can never say too much about the 
necessity for making any viewing of pro- 
jected types of materials an experience in 
which there is ‘‘viewer participation and 
discussion’’ and not mere passive looking. 
All of which is another way of saying to 
the readers of this column—‘‘ Don’t show 
filmstrips. Use filmstrips!’’ 


. HOME ECONOMICS 


= McGraw-Hill Book Co. (330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36) has a new series (7 
b&w.. 1 color) that will be welcomed by those 
interested in the problem of sewing and 
clothing. TEEN AGE CLOTHING provides us 
with information on many phases of the 
problem from the actual making of a dress 
and the sewing equipment necessary to do 
it, to color in your clothing, grooming, and 
clothing care. The series is correlated with 
Byrta Carson’s book How You Look and 
Dress. The topics presented are those of 
interest to teen-age girls, their teachers and 
friends: ‘‘What are the right clothes for 
me, and how do I go about making them?’’ 
_ There is much in the strips that deals speci- 

fically with instructions to be followed in 
the actual translation of a pattern into a 
garment, and the way to put the pieces 
together for sewing. There is also room for 
considerable discussion over the points raised 
in Cotor IN Your CLOTHES and THE 
Richt CLotHes For You. These two strips 
can be made the basis for lively considera- 
tion of what constitutes good taste, and 
what to look for when selecting clothes for 
different purposes and occasions. Subject 
treatment is in terms of teen-age needs and 
tastes. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Sidney Harbor Bridge (Australia) carries two rail- 
way and two streetcar tracks, six traffic lanes and 
a pedestrian walk... 


= Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau (636 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 20) offers us 
GEOGRAPHY OF AUSTRALIA (b&w). An ac- 
companying guide provides information 
about the scenes shown, and the pictures 
are not captioned. Content includes maps 
showing physical features and vegetation, 
and then scenes from different regions of 
Australia: arid interior, mountain sections, 
farmlands, and a few scenes of cities. The 
strip might well have included more details 
of life in all these sections, and more close- 
up for better recognition of geographical 
features. It can however, be used with large 
scale maps in the classroom and with flat 
pictures. Growing interest in this continent 
and its people makes it important for us to 
have more material showing what life in 
Australia is like. 


INDIANS 

= Popular Science Publishing Co. (353 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C.) has issued OvuR 
FRIENDS—THE AMERICAN INDIANS (6 strips 
in color). The excellent series covers ways 
in which the various tribes in different areas 
lived, how they dressed, how they adapted 
to their environment, and what they ate. 
It is intended as general adaptation of sub- 
ject matter for both elementary and junior 
high school social studies units. One strip 
includes information on where and how In- 
dians live today. A manual supplies informa- 
tion additional to that supplied in the cap- 
tions, and a pupils’ bibliography. 


Clear, sharp drawing characterizes the Popular 
Science series on Indians . . . 


face men tried to chase the evil spirits away. 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Commu 
nications, New York University 


= National Assoc. of Home Builders (1023 
Connecticut Ave. N.Y., Washington 6, D.C.) 
has prepared Your NEw Home—How 
TAKE CaRE OF It (b&w). This is a very 
useful filmstrip for everyone who owns or 
contemplates owning a home. Prepared in 
cooperation with the Living for Young 
Homemakers magazine, this strip deals with 
many of the basic problems encountered, 
such as what to do before taking title; what 
to do as doors, windows, plaster and other 
building features ‘‘settle’’; how to protect 
plumbing fixtures, ete. There is a wealth of 
good practical information. Teachers who 
are looking for materials to use with home 
and family living groups will find it useful. 
It should also be helpful for home economics 
classes, women’s clubs and adult study 
groups. A manual accompanies the strip and 
contains extra information that will be use- 
ful for discussion and study of the prob- 
lems of home ownership and care. One print, 
without cost, is available for schools upon 
application to the Association. 


COMMUNICATION 

= Young America Films (18 E. 41st St., 
N.Y.C. 17) offers an interesting series on 
Mass CoMMUNICATIONS. Four strips in black 
and white deal with the history, nature, role 
and place of the major media of modern 
mass communications, namely, newspapers, 
television, radio and motion pictures. Co- 
operation has been provided by the Herald- 
Tribune newspaper (N.Y.C.), the National 
Broadcasting Company, and the Motion Pic- 
ture Assoc. of America. The factual content 
of the strips is good and well presented. 
These will certainly be useful in high school 
and college classes and should be seen by all 
groups studying and working in this field. 
This is another example of filmstrips that 
ean be used in connection with field trips, 
as well as providing material for classroom 
discussion. English and social studies teach- 
ers will find them valuable, and they are to 
be recommended for all audio-visual training 
courses. All too little attention is given to 
these vital public means of communication, 
and we might build up better appreciation 
of the importance of press, radio, television 
and motion pictures in society today if we 
would give more time to a discussion of 
what they contribute to modern life. 


Young America’s Transportation and Communico- 
tions combines art work and photographey .. . 
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WORKERS ED. BUREAU 
(Continued from page 7) 


In the field of production, the activities 
of the Workers Education Bureau have 
been limited to filmstrips. These include 
SAMUEL GOMPERS—MAN OF LaBorR; La- 
BOR’S CHALLENGE, a history of the labor 
movement in the U. S.; MAKING THE UNION 
CLICK, a strip on making union meetings 
more effective; and Your VoTE—A PRICE- 
LESS HERITAGE, on the need for workers to 
be active politically. In addition, the Bureau 
recently cooperated with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions in pro- 
ducing four silent filmstrips for use in or- 
ganizing Asian trade unions. 


KINESCOPES 


Until such time as the A.F.L. produces its 
own films, we are finding kinescopes of the 
A.F.L, television programs extremely helpful 
in giving a visual presentation of the Fed- 
eration’s point of view on a number of 
issues. Currently being distributed through 
our film library are kinescopes of the A.F.L. 
Labor Day program, LaBor 1953, and of 
President Meany’s recent appearance on the 
television program YOUTH WANTS TO Know. 
In addition to kinescopes we are also begin- 
ning the distribution of recordings from the 
A.F.L, radio program, AS WE SEE It, dis- 
cussing current issues such as social security 
and the tariff. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

While the greater part of the work of 
the film library is with A.F.L. unions, we 
do endeavor to promote the use of labor 
films and filmstrips among schools and other 
groups. We have been particularly success- 
ful in this regard with such filmstrips as 
SAMUEL GOMPERS—MAN or LaBor and La- 
BOR’S CHALLENGE; also the films, WITH 
THESE Hanps (available in a special school 
edition) and LocaL 100. Our, catalogue is 
frequently listed in school publications and 
educational film magazines, and most of our 
films are included in the Educational Film 
Guide. We maintain a mailing list of schools 
and libraries which have indicated an inter- 
est in our materials, and circularize them 
perivdically. The Bureau is affiliated with 
the Washington Film Council, the Film 
Council of America, and the Educational 
Library Association. 

We feel that films are becoming an in- 
cree-ingly important medium of education 
and :ommunication, and hope to see labor’s 
acti ‘ties in this field expanded many-fold 
e years ahead. 
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GROUP DISCUSSION FILMS 
(Continued from page 10) 


HOW TO CONDUCT A DISCUSSION— 
Beginning with a brief resume of different 
types of organization that use the discus- 
sion method, this mentions various kinds of 
leader, co-leaders, rotating leaders, and also 
deals with the group where all the members 
share in the leading. The use of a summary 
at the end of a discussion is hotly defended, 
and just as earnestly opposed. As the nar- 
rator says: ‘‘There you have it.’’,.. The 
qualities of a good leader are considered, 
and group members state what they think 
makes a good leader. The major portion of 
the film, however, is concerned with good 
discussion, for which it is claimed that 
eleven basic qualities are needed, All are 
listed, then situations are dramatized, with 
comments by the narrator. 

Many of the important factors and skills 
needed to conduct good discussion are 
touched on here. It would have been addi- 
tionally helpful to have pointed out when it 
is a good idea to rotate leaders, and when 
a group is ready to discuss without a leader; 
when and how to ask questions, and how to 
help clarify the thinking of the members. 
But How to Conpuct a Discussion should 
be very helpful even as it is, for it raises 
many questions that can be developed in the 
discussion that should follow after seeing it. 

25 mins., b&w $100, Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 


ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


compartment . . 
ally indexed. Drawers are equipped wi 
MF-3—Compact 3 drawer filmstrip cabinet 
holds 165—1¥2" filmstrip cans. 


Write Dept. FN for free catalog. 


IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A basic filmstrip 
program ... in Color 


A unique contribution to 
the teaching and learning 
of geographical, historical, 
and social understandings. 
By CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 


Eighteen filmstrips that vividly 
show the changing ways of 
living in every region of our 
country. The story of how 
people have used the natural 
resources of each region, both 
in the days of early settlement 
and at present, is made dra- 
matically clear. 


| For free illustrated brochure 
write Dept. AVF. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 
45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago @ Dallas @ San Francisco 


FADC 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE 
Films, Lantern Slides, Exhibits, 
Filmstrips about France, in 
French and English 


FRANCO-AMERICAN 
DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
972 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A-V GUIDES THE GUIDE 


by MARTHA B. TAPALOW, Guidance Coordinator, Districts 41 and 42 
and KATE DIAMOND, Guidance Coordinator, Districts 38 and 39, N.Y.C. 


WE'LL NEVER KNOW 


E’LL never know what sort of world 
we might be living in now, if some 
of the great mischief makers of the years 


gone by had had the advantage of the. 


guidance methods practised in the modern 
school. The cruelties and the vandalism of 
Attila and Genghis Khan, the treacheries 
of Machiavelli, the diabolical cunning of 
Lucrezia Borgia, the fanaticism of a Hitler 
and a Mussolini, all these destructive forces 
might have been diverted to more construc- 
tive channels under a positive and sym- 
pathetic educational regimen. The actions 
of all individuals refiect somewhat their in- 
herited characteristics but mainly, they re- 
flect their environment and the kind of 
educational development which has influ- 
enced them. A total situation requires total 
thinking. Where, on the scale of human 
welfare, is the median citizen of this planet? 

Modern education, which is the whole 
process of living and development, empha- 
sizes the interaction between the individual 
and all the forces which surround him. Thus, 
guidance assumes a major role. Its values 
and worth cannot be left to chance. There 
must be a positive approach which discovers 
pitfalls and develops a constructive program. 


N.Y.C. PROGRAM 


It is in just such a program that The 
Bureau of Child Guidance of the New York 
City Board of Education is presently en- 
gaged. Many techniques are employed to 
develop full participation and the greatest 
potential in this city-wide guidance pro- 
gram. Here are some of these: 

Classroom demonstrations. . . . Work- 
shops to train teachers as key persons in 
the guidance program . . . workshops in 
which parents are trained to take part 
in conducting workshops for other par- 
ents. . . . Discussions, for which there is 
developed leadership ‘‘know-how.’’ .. . 
Work with individual children: limited 
by lack of staff, therefore found to be 
most effective in screening children for 
referrals, tapping community agencies to 
supplement the Bureau of Child Guidance, 
and for demonstration purposes. .. . 

Tape recordings of classroom discus- 
sions. . . . Work, in close cooperation 
with the visual instruction bureau, for 
release lists of available films and film- 
strips which may be used effectively for 
child, teacher and parent education; mak- 


ing the bibliography available. . . . De- 
velopment of six plays for parent educa- 
tion, as PARENTS ARE PEOPLE, FAMILIES 
ARE Fon, ete. . . . Role playing, in which 
teachers take the part of parents, cf 
parent interviewer, of child interviewer, 
ete. . . . Teacher training, in which help 
is given the teacher for improvement of 
interview technique through study of the 
teacher’s own, and other recorded inter- 
views. . . . Experimentation with group 
parent interviews, i.e., a reasonable group- 
ing, of four parents for economy of time, 
but with care not to endanger value... . 
A photographer, working with the Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
to help develop guidance material re- 
lated to understanding children through 
their art work. ... 

‘*Play project’’ programs, to select 
and help kindergarten, Ist and 2nd Grade 
children not adjusting to normal class- 
room situation, by providing 2 to 3 hours 
of special help each week, through a 
special teacher assigned on full time to 
each of three schools: These teachers 
work with a Bureau of Child Guidance 
Clinic team consisting of a psychiatrist, 
a psychologist and a social worker. Each 
child receives full clinical study. The 
Guidance Bureau of the Elementary 
Schools, the Bureau of Child Guidance, 
and the Bureau of Early Childhood Edu- 
eation work jointly on this program, and 
have done so since its inception. Some 
outcomes of the joint design have been 
a better understanding on the part of the 
clinic team, of the role of a classroom 
teacher, and the limitations for helping 
the non-adjusted child in the normal 
classroom situation. The classroom teach- 
ers also better understand the work of 
clinicians, and the role of play in child 
life. 


THE TAPE RECORDING TECHNIQUE 


The tape recording technique is espe- 
cially interesting and has aroused enthusi- 
asm among teachers, pupils and parents who 
have participated. A brief account of this 
program and its classroom use is worth 
citing. 

Each year a series of radio broadcasts, 
planned with the cooperation of Dr. Frances 
M. Wilson, Director of Guidance, is given 
over WNYE, the FM station of the New 
York City Board of Education. These pro- 
grams deal with problems in everyday liv- 


This department is conducted by the 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, 
affiliated with The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association 
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Teacher Eva Glick of P.S. 180, Brook 
N.Y. discusses FAMILIES ARE FUN 
Grade lll... 


Mrs. Glick and two 
parents .. 


interested 


ing faced by the children of elementary 
school age. Tape recordings were made of 
the FAMILIES ARE FUN series, heard during 
the 1951-52 school year. These tapes are 
now permanent records that may be used 
for guidance lessons in the 2nd through 6th 
years. A mimeographed guide for the use 
of these recordings was prepared so that 
teachers may know beforehand the content 
of the individual recording.* This guide 
also furnishes suggested questions to pro- 
voke group discussion, and a list of follow- 
up activities that tie in with other areas 
of the curriculum. The tape recordings are 
borrowed from the district office by the 
schools that plan to use them. 


FOURTH YEAR SUCCESS 


A 4th year teacher, aware of the fact 
that she had some isolates in her class— 
from her observation, and also from a 
sociometric device she had applied—decided 
to try the techniques of listening to BEING 
A Goop Sport, one of the tape recordings 
from FAMILIES ARE FUN. This she did as 
a possible way of reaching the isolates. 
After a suitable introduction, the class lis- 
tened to the story, then the teacher con- 
ducted the discussion in accordance with 
the suggestions in the manual. After a 
lively discussion in which all participated, 
two especially significant observations were 
made by the children: ‘‘I guess I must 
have been bragging this morning’’, was 
one; and ‘‘I agree with Susan. I remem- 
ber last year when I didn’t have any friends. 
It was just because I wanted my way.’’ 


* Copies of this FAMILIES ARE FUN guide may 
be secured from Mrs. M. Tapalow, Guidance 
Coordinator, Districts 41 and 42, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; or from Mrs. Kate Diamond, Guidance 
Coordinator, Districts 38 and 39, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Intelligence... 


These children were developing an in- 
sight into their own behavior, which, of 
course, is a primary step for correction. 
The teacher was so favorably impressed with 
the efficacy of the tapes that she arranged 
to have the series re-recorded so that her 
own school now has a permanent collection. 

In many instances parents have partici- 
pated in these class discussions, and certain 
tapes have been used for panel discussions 
at parent association meetings. 


MATERIALS WORTH INVESTIGATING: 


BUILDING GOOD WORK HABITS—6 
new sound filmstrips to stimulate children 
in the middle grades to good work habits 
through dramatic appeal and pupil par- 
ticipation.— McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 330 
W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36. 


DAVID series—Produced by Young Ameri- 
ca Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N.Y. 17, 
and adapated from the book, David’s Bad 
Day, these filmstrips deal with the prob- 
lem of sibling rivalry. Davip aNpD His 
FaMILy (30 frames, b&w) may be used 
in the kindergarten and primary grades. 
Davip’s Bap Day (36 frames, b&w) is 
geared to the parent-teacher and college 
level. 


ALL CHILDREN NEED GUIDANCE is 
the overali title for two strips (color, 
captioned, with manual): THE How AND 
Wuy oF GUIDANCE, and CHILD NEEDS AND 
GumANCE. These are for use with teachers 
and parents as an introduction to the 
subject. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AP- 
PROVED 16 MM SOUND FILMS FOR 
GUIDANCE: Prepared cooperatively by 
the Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, and the Bureau of Vis- 
ual InstructionEdward H. Burke, Coun- 
selor in J.H.S.s 136 and 246, Brooklyn; 
and Helen Winfield, Bureau of Isual In- 
struction, at present with Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education, are re- 
sponsible for this mimeographed booklet 
which lists almost 300 films in teacher 
training; study skills; personal-social re- 
lations; group life; early childhood; 
eareer planning. 


Kate Diamond, guidance coordinator and one of 
the authors of this article, discusses a problem 
with an eager class .-. . 


we 


HELPFUL HINTS 


RINCIPAL Harold C. Crittenden of the 

Armonk Schools has brought to our 
attention the following ingenious idea 
which has proved worthy when filmstrips 
are borrowed: 

Duplicate labels are vbtained, to begin 
with, from the companies distributing the 
filmstrips. One of these is pasted into the 
bottom of the tray rack for each filmstrip, 
where it is kept. This identifies its home 
location. Circular key tags are kept on a 
board of hooks. 

When a teacher borrows a filmstrip she 
places a key tag with her name on it in 
the rack. When she returns the strip the 
tag is removed, hung on the board, and the 
strip is replaced in its home base. 


HOW FILMS ARE EVALUATED 


Dr. Irene Cypher, Associate Professor of 
Education, N.Y.U., and E. Carleton Moore, 
A-V Director, Hempstead, Long Island, 
were members of an EFLA Eastern Re- 
gional Conference panel on ‘‘How Films 
Are Evaluated for School Use’’. Films used 
were THE Fossit Story (Shell Oil Co.) and 
Your Foop (Young America). The panel 
worked out the evaluations after the film 
had been shown. The first evaluation was 
mimeographed while the second was in prog- 
ress, and returned to the audience before 
the end of the session. 


A JOB WELL DONE 


Besides the usual a-v chores which in- 
clude operation of every type of projector 
and audio device, Coordinator Frank Shea 
directs his squad of 50 boys and girls in 
J.H.S, 22, Bronx, to care for and set up 
exhibits in the 17 recessed and well lighted 
museum cases, and to pipe music to the 
lunchroom. 


A-V SQUADS 


School A-V Coordinator Israel Rosen- 
blum, P.S. 39, Bronx, suggests that suit- 
able recognition and identification be given 
to student audio-visual squads. These un- 
sung heroes who move, care for and fre- 
quently operate audio-visual equipment 
might be given qualifying tests and tangible 
awards to develop pride in their jobs. 


PROBATIONARY TEACHERS 


Districts 47 and 48 held an all day audio- 
visual education demonstration for more 
than 100 probationary teachers of these dis- 
tricts. All visual media, of the flat and 
projected types, also audio devices were used 
in different demonstration lessons to show 
use, preparation, pupil participation, rela- 
tionships and follow-up. Principal Anthony 
J. Ferrerio, 173, Bronx, where the demon- 
strations took place, his aides and demon- 
strating teachers, are to be highly compli- 
mented. 


A new creative and psychological color 
approach will thrill you in the new color film. 


GOLDEN EARTH 


New and old ways in agriculture 
and soil conservation, 


GOLDEN KEY PRODUCTIONS Inc. 


1921 Hillhurst Avenue 
Hollywood 27, California 


16mm from 


McGraw-Hill 


ADOLESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


5 films dealing with social, emotional and 
physical development of adolescents. 


LIFE IN A GARDEN 


short film, with striking photography, shows 
plant and animal life in a garden. 


CONQUEST OF UNGAVA 


development of rich iron mines in the far 
north by American companies. 


MARRIAGE 


3 new films in the popular series — ready 
this spring. 


WATCH FOR FURTHER 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 
NEW McGRAW-HILL FILMS 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36 
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AUTHENTIC MATERIAL | 
ABOUT HAWAII—our “49th 
: State.” Made expressly for 
; Two sound-color films, set of . 
: three filmstrips, and set of Study Prints. j 
1056 S. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
Les Angeles 35, Calif. 
: 
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Melos (from “melody” enters Staff 
Town, in the BEGINNING MUSIC 
filmstrip series . . . 


A DISTINCT MEDIUM 


HE adjective ‘‘revolutionary’’ caught 
the imagination of a-v enthusiasts this 


past year, and held it with 3-D, wide screen © 


and stereophonic sound. Now as we settle 
back to await their mass production, this 
is as good a time as any to evaluate the 
more evolutionary developments in the field. 

With great interest we have observed 
the marriage of two popular media—the 
filmstrip and the record. The child, blessed 
with the unexciting name of sound filmstrip, 
is slowly blossoming into a medium with 
its own distinct personality patterns. 

For those unfamiliar with this medium, 
the sound filmstrip can best be described 
as a series of pictures on a strip of 35mm 
film, accompanied by a recording. Some- 
times the recording is on tape, but more 
often on 78 or 33144 rpm discs. An audible 
signal on the recording indicates when the 
filmstrip projector is to be advanced to the 
next picture. In this push-button day, auto- 
matic equipment is, of course, available, 
but it is probably not advisable for educa- 
tional use. By its very nature, automatic 
picture advance prevents the possibility of 
stopping to add information or answer a 
question. Also, automatic equipment is 
more expensive than the standard filmstrip 
projector and record player. 

Industry, calling this medium ‘‘sound 
slidefilm’’, has used it for years to sell, 
train and entertain. The usual format, de- 
signed fdr busy adults, is a straight-for- 
ward exposition, with pictures selected to 
keep the story moving, and the sound re- 
cording rapid-fire, often humorous, narration. 

When educators viewed some of these 
materials, they were dismayed by what had 
happened to the filmstrip. They felt it was 
no longer flexible. Teachers were accus- 
tomed to highly detailed pictures, each mo- 
tivating discussion. The pictures of the 
sound slidefilm seemed to be limited to use 


along with the recording only. However, a few — 


producers of materials tackled the problems 
peculiar to the educational sound filmstrip. 


The RECORDMASTER, a 13-pound 3-speed rec- 

ord player, features the new Discussional Con- 

trol for stopping and starting at will . . . 
(DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, II.) 


By GRACE GOODMAN 
Assistant Editor, Film News 


At this late date there is no need to 
‘*sell’’ the advantages of combining sight 
with sound. Teachers automatically accom- 
pany the silent filmstrip with their own 
narration, interrupting themselves when dis- 
cussion is called for. But youngsters re- 
spond to a variation in voices. And just 
as the advent of sound in the motion pic- 
ture industry added infinite effect, it is 
possible to add sound to filmstrips to in- 
crease their application possibilities. 


NEW FLEXIBLE SOUND 

It has really been the inflexibility of a 
record that has deterred the development 
of the educational sound filmstrip. But 
there is now a record player innovation that 
will allow for flexibility on the sound side 
of the picture. The ‘‘Discussional Control’’ 
developed by DuKane Corporation seems to 
have solved the problem of halting a record 
in midstream. On the new Recordmaster (a 
3-speed player), the flip of a finger to the 
Discussional Control knob releases a rubber- 
sheathed bar that snaps against the side of 
the record to stop it. After comment or dis- 
cussion the control release is pressed, and 
the bar returns into the equipment. The 
record picks up where it left off and con- 
tinues without loss of a word. This control 
does not apply pressure to the turntable, 
thus there is no interference with the motor 
and no danger of damage to electrical parts. 

The Recordmaster incorporates other fea- 
tures which should also appeal to the teacher 
often harassed by lack of space, wall out- 
lets, and adequate light for operating 
equipment. Its cover folds back to provide 
a stand for a filmstrip projector which can 
be plugged right into an outlet located on 
the player. A light built into the pick- 
up arm eliminates fumbling for the edge 
of a record, 


IS MATERIAL AVAILABLE? 

Because a recording allows the discussion 
leader to observe an audience, a record can 
be stopped at the exact moment when ex- 
planation or participation is most advan- 
tageous. The equipment is now available 
to make this type of situation possible, as 
we have pointed out. Now what about 
materials? 

When Dr. Irene Cypher presented the 
ease for the sound filmstrip in Film News 
of November 1950, several series were 
listed, but the scarcity of material was ob- 
vious. There has been, however, an encour- 
aging trend toward a greater supply, and 
also toward incorporating techniques to 
elicit group participation. Two recent series 
in particular, and in the divergent areas of 
music and child development, are proving 
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THE SOUND TRACK 


THE SOUND FILMSTRIP 
IS HERE TO STAY 


to be effective. And there’s no doubt that 
the advent of ‘‘Discussional Control’’ will 
help these to do an even better pedagogic 
job. 


MELOS IN STAFF TOWN 


This is a lively introduction to the study 
of music. The colorful artwork is simple 
and appealing. Excellent recording invites 
the audience frequently to sing along with 
the record. Melos, in case you’re wonder- 
ing, is the name of a lad (Greek for mel- 
ody). He makes six dream journeys to the 
land of music via three double-sided 3314 
rpm records and three filmstrips, each divid- 
ed into two parts. Unfortunately Melos is 
sung by a young woman, but that seems to 
be more disturbing to adults than to chil- 
dren. . . . Tone, staff, clef and key are all 
represented, and the series should lay a 
solid foundation for future musical studies. 


**Beginning Music Series’’ (3 color 
filmstrips, 3 records and scripts) $32.50. 
Individual units (a color filmstrip, 
with record), $12.50. For sale from 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Rob- 
ertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


BUILDING WORK HABITS 


This sound filmstrip series takes a major 
step toward assisting children to recognize 
their own weaknesses. Snappy titles such 
as Sanpy Gor Sruck and SuUsIE WENT 
HUNTING indicate the warm, human han- 
dling of such important problems as think- 


-ing before acting, and neatness. The series 


comprises six filmstrips and six 78 rpm rec- 
ords. Each title is divided into two parts: 
The first presents a problem, pictured in 
various environmental situations. The sec- 
ond offers realistic suggestions for solutions. 
Because emphasis is placed on self under- 
standing and not on imposed discipline, 
there is great motivation for discussion. 
The distributor suggests that as the record 
is being turned over, class members sug- 
gest solutions of their own. . . . There may 
be those who fee] that the area of social 
development and personal discipline belong 
to the domain of the motion picture. But 
here, in under three minutes, a problem is 
presented quite thoroughly and without un- 
due motion or distracting detail. If a 
teacher wishes, the record can be stopped 
after each aspect of the problem is pictured 
on the screen to allow its young viewers to 
relate the problems to incidents in their 
own lives. This series is sincere, and should 
prove popular with young people as well as 
with teachers, 
Complete series (8 filmstrips and 6 
records, 78 rpm, in an album) $51.00. 
Each unit (1 filmstrip, 1 record $9.50. 
For sale from McGraw Hill Text- 
Films, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 
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REVIEWING the RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


This list includes all levels 


AIRES FLAMENCOS: 12-in. Montilla 
dise +¢FM-LD-10. 


‘* Aires Flamencos’’ represent the popu- 
lar music of Spain. Although expressing 
deep universal feelings, they are indigenous 
to Spain, revealing the spirit of a people 
who are born, live, love and die to the 
thythm of its own dance and the mystical 
depth of its melodious song. Music called 
‘‘Flamenco’’ originated in southern Spain. 
.. . Andalucia, Granada, Ronda and the 
lower provinces of Malaga, Cadiz, Jeriz 
and Huelva, and stems from popular folk 
tunes. On this splendid dise Carlos Mon- 
toya, Madrid-born guitar virtuoso, offers 
a wide range of ‘‘Flamencos’’ with con- 
sumate skill and understanding of the 
music, 


BIRD SONGS: 12-in. Ficker 
Recording disc. 


One of the most unusual as well as in- 
teresting and useful recordings is Bird 
Songs of Dooryard, Field and Forest, repre- 
senting years of constant study and work 
by Jerry and Norma Stillwell. Here are 
collected the songs and calls of 49 familiar 
North American birds, with interesting 
commentary on each. The bird songs are 
grouped for quick and easy location on 
this 45-min. disc. Endorsed by the Na- 
tional Audubon Society and many other 
nature organizations, it will have a definite 
appeal to children, and to adults interested 
in nature subjects. As a separate com- 
panion accessory, Ficker Recording Ser- 
vice also offers a ‘‘Nature Wheel,’’ a 
novel idea by means of which birds are 
easily identified. Consisting of a 12-in. 
durable dise with a clever question-and- 
answer mechanism, this full-color guide to 
bird identification costs $1.00 and answers 
the need for nature games as well as nature 
studies, in the school and at home. If not 
available locally, orders may be sent direct, 
to Ficker Recording Service, P. O. Box 
#883, Old Greenwich, Conn. The Bird Song 
dise is priced at $7.95. 


MASTER CLASS: 12-in. Stradivari 
dise #¢M-101. 


A new note (no pun intended) has been 
sounded in audio education as it pertains 
to musie students. This new approach to 
musie studies is called Master Class, the 
first dise of which features the noted vio- 
linist Louis Persinger who verbally as well 
as musically explains the techniques in 
plaving the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto 
in E minor, Op. 64. The details of phrasing 
ani playing the different portions of the 
work are discussed, followed by actual ex- 
amples of good and poor methods of play- 
ing the portions under consideration. As a 
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further aid, the complete violin score of 
the concerto, edited by Mr. Persinger, is 
included with the disc so that the student 
can practice and play the work guided by 
the instructions given. Music teachers and 
instructors will find that material of this 
type can be the means of saving them con- 
siderable personal time and work. ‘‘'Teach- 
yourself’’ students, particularly of adult 
ages and their number is legion, will find 
much valuable guidance and coaching in 
this useful and well-presented disc. 


FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND: 12-in. 
Capitol dise +SAL-9020. 


Sub-titled A Study in High Fidelity, this 
most unusual Capitol dise comes at a time 
when interest in high fidelity sound is 
greater than ever before. Not a series of 
sound and frequency modulations but of 
sound bands of varied musical interest, it 
is of significance not only to the ‘‘hi-fi’’ 
fan but the student and music lover as 
well. Both popular and classical music are 
represented, drawn from the cream of Capi- 
tol’s extensive library of regular perfor- 
mances. In the popular field Les Paul, June 
Hutton, the orchestras of Les Baxter, Ray 
Anthony, Stan Kenton, Axel Stordahl and 
Dick Stabile show-case everything from Latin 
rhythms to hard-driving brass, multiple gui- 
tar, rich bass sax and vocal performances. 
The classical side presents portions of Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosso, Copland’s Rodeo, Glazou- 
nov’s The Seasons, Shostakovich’s Piano 
Concerto in C minor, Tschaikowsky’s 
String Quartet #1, and Villa-Lobos’ Non- 
etto. The record comes in a box-type al- 
bum with a large 12-page booklet giving 
technical data on high fidelity character- 
istics, sound recording and reproducing 
procedures. Here is not only a test record, 
but one that will be cherished for its musi- 
cal excellence, and of special value to 
schools for use in many fields of study. 


LOW PRICED 3 SPEED 
RECORD PLAYERS 


AUDIO — 
MASTER 


FREE CATALOG 


17 EAST 45th STREET 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NASH: “Literary Recordings,” 12-in. 
Caedmon disc +TC-1015. 


Ogden Nash, famed poet-humorist of our 
times, is heard on this splendid recording, 
reading 24 of his satirical short gems. Some 
popular favorites include Kind of an Ode 
to Duty, The Terrible People, I Don’t Mean 
Us Except Occasionally, That Reminds Me, 
Don’t Grin or You’ll Have to Bear It, 
Bankers Are Just Like Anybody Else Ex- 
cept Richer, How Do You Say Ha Ha in 
French, Spring Comes to Murray Hill, 
Thoughts Thought After a Bridge Party, A 
Beginner’s Guide to the Ocean, You and 
Me and P. B. Shelley. . . . Other noted au- 
thors to be heard on Caedmon dises include 
Dylan Thomas, Thomas Mann, Katherine 
Anne Porter, Archibald MacLeish, Sean 
O’Casey, Eudora Welty Osbert Sitwell, 
Tennessee Williams, Laurence Olivier, E. E. 
Cummings. A complete catalog may be had 
from Caedmon’s audio-visual field distribu- 
tor, Film Strip House, 25 Broad St., N.Y.C. 


NEWMAN: “The Robe,” 12-in. 
Decca dise +DL-9012. 


Alfred Newman (born 1901) has com- 
posed a great deal of original film music 
and has won five ‘‘Oscars’’ for his notable 
work. The music for the 20th Century-Fox 
Cinemascope production The Robe is an 
example of Newman’s approach and sensi- 
tivity to the story depicted. On this disc, 
Newman conducts the Hollywood Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the music he com- 
posed for The Robe, with Caroline Richards 
as soloist. Sequences which are musically 
described on this recording include: Prelude, 
The Slave Market, Farewell to Diana, Palm 
Sunday, The Carriage of the Cross, The Vil- 
lage of Cana, Song of the Resurrection, 
Miriam, The Redemption of Marcellus, The 
Big Fisherman, The Catacombs, The Rescue 
of Demetrius, The Miracle and The Better 
Kingdom. Produced by Frank Ross and 
directed by Henry Koster, The Robe is 
based on the novel by Lloyd C. Douglas and 
stars Richard Burton, Jean Simmons, Vic- 
tor Mature and Michael Rennie. 


SCHUMANN: “Four Sketches, Op. 58,” 
12-in. MGM disc +E-3007. 

Robert Schumann (1810-56) was at one 
time fascinated by a strange instrument 
called the ‘‘pedal-piano,’’ a combination 
of the usual piano and organ. He composed 
several pieces for this ill-fated novelty 
of those days. Organists fortunately dis- 
covered that this music transfers easily to 
the organ, and have in recent years re- 
vived it. Among the most delightful of the 
pieces are the ‘‘Four Sketches, Op. 58,’’ 
a series of canonic works much in the 
style of Schumann’s piano music. Richard 
Ellsasser, young American organ virtuoso, 
plays these sunny works with a skill that 
makes for delightful listening. On the 
dise’s reverse side Ellsasser has recorded 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata #2 in C Minor, Op. 
65. These recordings were made in the 
Great Hall at the Hammond Museum, 
Gloucester, Mass., with the aid of a new 
electronic device known as the ‘‘dynamic 
aecentor,’’ an organ aid which adds great- 
ly to the instrument’s flexibility and voice. 
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Notes... 


ASSOCIATIONS 


m= The New York Education Committee of 
the National Audio-Visual Association is 
now headed by T. C. Morehouse, Jr., v.p. 
for sales of Young America Films. This 
committee aims to bring together educa- 
tional and commercial people, for ex- 
change of curriculum development and a.v. 
programming ideas. 


= NAVA News is now edited by Pat 


Simpson, formerly a recreational director 
for U.S. Army clubs in Japan. Miss Simp- 
son replaces Lillian Rubin who held the 
post for seven years and recently resigned. 


= The Buckeye Audio-Visual Dealers 
Assoc., formed in December under the 
sponsorship of NAVA, includes NAVA 
members from Ohio, plans to meet on a 
bi-monthly basis, and is the 6th State a.v. 
dealers’ association. President is Alan B. 
Twyman (Twyman Films, Dayton); v.p. is 
Earl Harpster (Carpenter Visual Service, 
Cleveland); sec.-treas. is T. E. ‘‘Jack’’ 
Judy (Judy Visual Service, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio). 


COMPANY MATTERS 


= Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, IIl., 
has purchased the outstanding capital 
stock of the Three Dimension Company, a 
leading manufacturer of slide projectors. 
Henry Bohm, co-founder and chief execu- 
tive of TDC, will continue under a long 
term agreement as TDC president. The 
company will operate as a division of Bell 
& Howell. Engineering and manufacturing 
activities will continue in TDC’s two 
present . Chicago plants. Merchandising 
through photographic distributors will re- 
main unchanged. 


a DeVry Technical Institute is the new 
name for the television, radio and elec- 
tronics school formerly known as DeFor- 
est’s Training, Inc. Formed in 1931, the 
newly named Institute will expand its 
range of educational activities in larger 
premises at 4141 W. Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The DeVry Technical Institute is 
a ‘‘companion-affiliate’’ to the DeVry Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of sound motion 
picture equipment, DeForest’s Training 
Inc. will continue to be responsible for 
research and developmental work under 
the auspices of the Technical Institute. 


= Gundlach Manufacturing Corp., pioneer 
producer of professional cameras and cus- 
tom lenses (Fairport and Rochester, N.Y.) 
has been purchased by Albert Drucker, 
Chicago engineer and inventor. Present 
plant and staff will be maintained, at the 
same time as extensive reorganization and 
modernization plans are put into effect. 
These will be four new divisions of the 
parent concern, these to be known as 
Korona Camera Works, The Turner-Reich 
Lens Co., The Radar Optical Company, and 
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The Gundlach Photo-Instrumentation Co. 

. . The Gundlach organization was 
founded in 1877 by E. Gundlach, who had 
previously established the microscope de- 
partment of Bausch & Lomb (Rochester). 
Albert Von Wiegen, from whom the cor- 
poration was first purchased, has retired. 


= Ideal Pictures’ new California office 
(8826 Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills) is un- 
der the direction of Louis C. Simmel, 
president of Simmel-Meservey. 


m= Atlas Film Corporation of Oak Park, 
Ill, one of the oldest industrial film pro- 
ducers, now has stage and office space on 
the Goldwyn lot in California, to be used 
chiefly for television production. Accord- 
ing to L. P. Mominee, general manager, 
the company’s main office and operation 
will continue in Illinois. 

m Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
has settled to several changes in personnel. 
Dr. Warren Everote, former executive pro- 
ducer in charge of the producers’ and di- 
rectors’ staff, is now in charge of research 
and production, replacing Dr. Melvin 
Brodshaug who resigned. Robert C. Daniel- 
son, formerly with Erwin Wasey and his 
own agency, is public relations and ad- 
vertising manager, in place of Frank 
Vander Heiden. 


= Golden Key Productions Inc., producers, 
(Dr. Gene Spiller, president) have opened 
new offices and a studio at 1921 Hillside 
Ave., Hollywood 27, Calif. 


a T. H. Westermann, who was sales man- 
ager of the Wilding Picture Productions’ 
New York branch, has been made v.p. in 
charge of it, replacing James W. Ingle- 
field, who has retired. Lang S. Thompson, 
formerly in charge of the Detroit branch, 
is now v.p. in charge of sales for the en- 
tire organization, located in Chicago. 


mw Lawrence Camera Shop’s audio-visual 
department has been purchased and will 
be run by its former manager, Jack Lewis. 
The new firm, Lewis Film Service, will 
continue, though as a separate undertak- 
ing, at the same address: 149 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita 2, Kansas. 


MOVED 


w Canadian Film Institute—to 142 Sparks 
St., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

= Workers Education Bureau, AFL-—from 
H Street, until the new AFL Building is 
ready, to 1625 Eye St. N.W., Suite 914, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

= Filmstrip House Inc.—from 25 Broad 
St. to 15 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 

= Trans-World Films Inc.—from E. Jack- 
son Blvd. to 2209 E. 75th St., Chicago, Ill. 
= Portafilms—from Glendale, to Orchard 
Lake, Mich. 

ws Audio-Master Corp.—from 341 Madison 
Ave. to 17 E. 45th 8t., N.Y.C. 17. 


J. J. McPherson, exec.-sec., Dept. of A-V Instruc- 
tion, National Education Assoc. (I.) and J. K. 
Lilley, National A-V Assoc, official (r.) support the 
presentation of NAVA’s exec. vice-pres. Don White 
of a NAVA Board of Directors resolution com- 
mending Assistant Postmaster General Norman 
R. Abrams (2nd I.) for the speed and efficiency 
in which he and his staff put into effect the re- 
cently passed law providing for shipment of film 
and other a-v materials at book rate postage. 


APPOINTMENTS 


m= Seminar Films Inc., a subsidiary of 
Association Films, New York, announces 
the appointment of John Barwick, former 
film officer of the State Dept.’s staff in 
Austria, as sales manager. 


= Merriman H. Holtz, Jr. has been made 
supervisor in charge of the film syndica- 
tion department for Dumont TV network 
in New York. 


w Dave Bader is now with Commonwealth 
Pictures Corp., N.Y.C. 


a A. F. Humecke, a.v. division district 
manager of DuKane Corp.’s home terri- 
tory, has been made assistant to the vice- 
president, and general manager of the 
firm. 


mw Rev. Franklin S. Mack, director of 
films since 1952 for the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
has been elected executive director in 
over-all charge of the Commission, suc- 
eeeding Dr. Ronald Bridges who is retir- 
ing to become a visiting professor of 
Christianity at Bowdoin College. The Rev. 
Mack’s place in production and distribu- 
tion will be filled by the Rev. Alexander 
Ferguson, former visual education director 
for the Congregational Christian Churches. 
These announcements were made by Dr 
Clayton T. Griswold, chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

= Moody Bible Institute’s new director of 
promotion is John Raymond, who replaces 
Don Harding, now with the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology in a public relations’ 
capacity. 


PERSONALS 


m Orton Hicks, head of Loew’s Interna- 
tional 16mm Department, has returned 
from an extensive trip, in the company 
of Mr. Arthur Loew, to the MGM offices 
in Egypt, South Africa, and across Aus- 
tralia. 


m Charles H. Percy, president of Bell & 
Howell Co., is chairman for the State of 
Illinois of Brotherhood Week observances 
under the auspices of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 
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A new development in 


music education 


YOUNG AMERICA 
SINGS 


produced under the direction of 
W. Otto Miessner 


with the assistance of Earluth Epting, Director of Music Education, 
Fulton County (Ga.) Schools; Hazel B. Morgan, Lecturer in Music 
Education, Northwestern University; Ardith Ries Shelley, District Music 
Supervisor, Madison Elementary Schools (Phoenix, Ariz.); William R. Sur, 
Chairman, Music Education, Michigan State College. 


A program designed to insure music literacy by using records 
integrated with filmstrips. 

GRADE 4: 2 double faced microgroove records plus 8 black and 
white filmstrips—March release. 

aRADE 5S: 2 double faced microgroove records plus 8 black and 
white filmstrips—March release. 


Ask to see and hear a demonstration unit consisting of one 
record and one filmstrip giving you the complete story 
with excerpts from the teaching unit. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


DEPT. FN-2. 18 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


(C Send me for examination the demonstration unit at no charge. 
I will return this unit postpaid within 10 days. 

0 Send literature only. 

(C0 Please send me complete teaching unit on approval. 
Grade 4— $42.50 Grade 5 — $42.50 
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practically 


every 16MM produ 


in the western 


hemisphere is 


of 


byron produ¢tion services 


script titling 


animation location photography 


sound stage music library 


editing recording 
color-correct* prints _—— complete black-and-white laboratory facilities 
art sound effects 


8-hour service if required When you want the best quality and service — 
use swift, economical Byron production facilities! 
Visit our studios, discuss your plans with us, 

or ask for our illustrated brochure and price list. 


by ro ni Studios and Laboratory 


1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DUpont 7-1800 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


550 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. Circle 5-8188 
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